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Scripture Stories. 
1. 

STOBT OF HOSES. 

Is-ra-el prin-cess He-brew 

jeal-ous E-gypt-ian pro-mis-ing 

Jacob, the father of Joseph, was also called Israel ; 
and his sons and their children were called the chil- 
dren of Israel As time went on, they grew into a 
great people. They still lived in Egypt; but the 
Egyptians became jealous of them, and did not like 
to have them in their land. At last another king, 
w;hose name was Pharao, made a law that when any 
Israelite had a son born to him, it should be drowned 
in the river Nile. But in spite of this cruel U.^ -^ 
great many Hebrew* childieTi'^ex^ ^^ac^^^'sS)^^.^ 
. It chanced that a cextam^oxciaca oS.'^^'^^ ^ 
• The children of Ism^l ^^^ ^^ ^^^"^^ B^-^^*- 
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spoke to him from the burning bush^ and bade him 
put off his shoes firom his feet, because the ground 
was holy* Then Moses adored God ; and God told 
him to go back to Eg jpt with his brother Aaron^ and 
to lead forth his people Isrtiel idto the land He had 
giren to their fathers. 

He commanded him to speak to the king without 
featj promising that He would be with him, and 
would teach him what to say. 



TttE PLAGtJES OF EGYPT. 

la-bour com-mand-ed mem-o-ry 

dis-ease fam-i-ly Pass-o-ver 

lo-cust sprin-kle pre-ci-ous 

W^ls^ Moses and Aai'on eame to Pharao, they told 
him that it w^ God'i^ tHll that he dhould let the' 
people of Israel depart out of Egypt But Pharao 
wotildnot hear them; he used the Israelites as slates 
and workmen, and he did not choose to lose their 
labour. 

Then God worked great signs by the hands of 

* 

Moines. He told him to cast his rod on the ground 
before the king, and it turned into a serpent. As 
Fhdtao's heart was still hardened^ God sent ten great 
plagues on him and his people. Hfe \sJ^'\3L^'*k^ "^^^^ 
stretch his rod ovet the w^t^ «cAl Ss» ^^jfiw^^s^ ^^ 
tatted into blood. Ttoga cwsaAxx^ wv^ o^^^io^ 
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and filled the land. Next He smote the very dust 
of the ground, and it was changed into lice. Then 
came a swarm of flies, and a disease among the cattle. 
Both men and beasts were struck with boils. A 
fearful storm of hail broke all the trees, and killed 
the crops. The locusts came, and ate up all the 
green things in the land ; and then a thick darkness 
fell over all Egypt, so that for three days and nights 
no man could stir out of his house. 

The tenth and last plague was the most fearful of 
all. The angel of the Lord came by night, and smote 
all the first-born both of man and beast ; and there 
was a great cry in Egypt, for there was not a house 
in which there was not one dead. 

That same night God commanded each family 
of the Israelites to kill a lamb, and to eat it, and to 
sprinkle the door-posts of the house with the blood of 
the lamb ; and when the angel came to slay the first- 
bom of the Egyptians, he saw the blood on the door- 
posts of the Israelites, and passed over their houses, 
and did not slay their first-bom. Every year from 
that time the Israelites kept a great feast in memory 
of this event, and the feast was called the Passover. 
The lamb then slain was to be a figure to them of 
Jesus Christ, the true Lamb of God, whose precious 
Blood was to take away the sins of the world, and to 
save us from eternal death. 

Whilst these plagues had been going on, Pharao 
had promised over and over again to let the people 
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go; but he had not kept his word. But now he sent 
for Moses and Aaron^ and bade them go forth in 
haste. So the children of Israel went forth out of 
Egypt, with their flocks and their herds ; and God 
went before them in the likeness of a pillar of fire by 
nighty and a pillar of cloud by day ; and He was 
their guide, and showed them the way which they 
were to take through the desert. 

8. 

THE RED SEA. 

mean-while cha-ri-ot re-pent-ed 
mur-mured re-solved gath-ered 

MosES and the people marched on till they came to 
the borders of the Bed Sea. There God bade them 
stop and pitch their tents. Meanwhile Fharao had 
repented that he had let them go; and calling his 
soldiers, he followed after the Israelites, resolved to 
bring them back. When they saw the great army 
of the Egyptians coming after them, they were very 
much afraid. But God told Moses to stretch out his 
rod over the Sea; and as he did so the waters of the 
sea parted, and a dry path was left in the midst of 
the sea. The people passed dryfoot along the path, 
and the pillar of cloud went before them. 

When Fharao saw this, he tried to follow with 
his horses and chatiots and soldiers. But as sooil «& 
the Israelites had reached tVie o\)tox ^01.^^'^^^'''^^^'^ 
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rushed back on the Egyptians^ and drowned them 
all. Thus God saved His people^ and the next day 
they saw the bodies of the Egyptians dead upon the 
sea-shore. 

After this they went on through the desert ; but 
very soon their bread began to fail, and they lost 
their faith in God and murmured. They did not 
think of all He had done for them, and they said it 
would have been better for them to have stayed in 
Egypt than to have gone into the desert to die. 

But God had pity on them, and did not give them 
up. He sent a great number of birds called quails 
into th^ir camp ; and besides this. He fed them every 
day with manna. This xnanna was not common food: 
it wa. «>mathmg which wu ,ai»ed &<m heaven, aai 
whidi had never bean seen before. In the morjuing, 
when the people rose, they found it lyipg on the 
groxpid, in fine white grainsi all about the camp. It 
was ground and baked, and served them for bread. 
They were told to gather enough every day to serve 
fofx that day's food ; but on the day be&re the Sab- 
bath, they gathered enough for two ds^ys, })ecau8e 
they were not to work on the Sabbath-day, and on 
that day no manna felL 

After the manna had been sent^ they were in want 
of water ; and again they murmured against Qod. 
Then God told Moses to strike the rook with his rod; 
and a stream of water flowed out from the hard rock, 
that all the people and their cattle drank of it. 




TItE OITINO or THB I,A.W. 



moun-tain ap-peared 

ce-re-mo-nieB Si-na-i 



■wil-der-ncBS 
re-mained 



Tub people had now come to a tsountaiii in the -wiii- 
dernesB called Mount Sinai Here God told them 
to atop, and to pitch their tents at the foot of the 
mountain. It was here that God was pleased to giro 
Hit law to the peo^de^ and to make a oa^«oaAi^'^'i£<^ 
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them. The mountain appeared covered with a thick 
cloudy out of which came thunders and lightnings, 
and the sound of a trumpet ; and God spoke out of 
the cloudj and gave the people His Ten Command- 
ments. 

After this He called Moses up into the mount ; 
and Moses remained there with God for forty days 
and forty nights. Then God told him that He had 
chosen tibe tribe of Levi to be His priests, and that 
Aaron, the brother of Moses, was to be high-priest 
He showed him in what way the priests were to offer 
sacrifice, what vestments they should wear when they 
did so, and what ceremonies they should use ; and 
He gave Moses two tables of stone, on which the Ten 
Commandments were written with the finger of God. 
These tables were to be put in a wooden chest called* 
an Ark, and the ark was to be kept in a lai'ge tent 
called a Tabernacle. The place in which the ark stood 
was to be called the Holy of Holies, and a veil or cur- 
tain was to be hung between it and the people. On 
the top of the ark were to be made the images of two 
angels in gold. This was called the Mercy-seat, and 
here the Glory of God rested. Every day sacrifices 
were to be offered to God, and sweet incense was to 
be burnt upon the altar. 

Moses remained &sting all the time he was on 
the mount ; and when he came down from the mount 
his face shone with glory, for he had been talking 
face to face with God. Whilst he was on the mount 
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the people remained below/ Th^y saw the cloud and 
the lightnings; and they knew that God 'was there> 
and th^t Moses was with Him. But when he had 
been on the mount for some days, they grew impa- 
tient, and came to Aaron^ saying, " Make us gods 
such as the Egyptians have; for as to this Moses, we 
know not what has become of him." Now the gods 
of the Egyptians were idols of wood or stone,- or 
dumb beasts, sujch as oxen, which they adored as 
gods. And Aaron Kstened to their words, and made 
them a golden calf, and they worshiped it instead of 
God. 

When Moses came down from the mount, he 
found the people singing and dancing round their 
idol. And God said to him, '*The people have sinned, 
and have made themselves a golden calf. Where- 
fore let Me alone^ that I may destroy them, and I will 
make of thee a great nation." But Moses prayed for 
the people ; and God heard his prayer, and fo;rgave 
thetn their great sin. And Mosefs took the calf and 
burnt it with fire, and the people .repented o£ their 
nn. 

6. 

THE LAND OF CANAAN. 

jour-neyed re-belled di-vid-ed 

wan-dered en-e-mies de-clared 

The children of Israel now journeyed on till they 
came to the bordo^s of the liiad oi G^saaasaao^ ^^S^^^^ 
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Moses nent ispies into the kild, who came back and 
said that the land was rich and fertile ; but that the 
people who lived in it were tall and mighty, and that 
their cities were^eat and surrounded by strong walls^ 
But two of the spies^ whose names were Caleb and 
Josue, said^ '^ Let us go up into the land ; for we are 
strong enough to take it" But the others said^ ^^ Not 
so ; for the people are stronger than we> and it ifi of 
no use to try and fight against them/' 

Wh«ii the Israelites' heard this^ they refused to 
go up into the land They would. not believe God^ 
word, nor trust that He would give them the land 
as He had promised ; and they cried out that Caleb 
and Josue should be stoned 4(o death* ; 

Then God was very angry with/ the people. Ha 
declared that not one man of all those whom He had 
brought out of Egypt shoidd ^nter the promised 
land eocoept Caleb aaid Josue, who had believed His 
word. And He led them back to wacnder in the wil^ 
demesB, until all those who had come forth out of 
Egypt were dead, and only thJ&ir soma and daughters 
and grandchildren were leftt So they wandered in 
the wilderness for forty yeiprs. 

During that time they rebelled against God over 
and over again ; and many times He punished them 
for their sins. But when they turned to Hiih again. 
He always forgave them, and saved them from their 
enemies. . . ." -. : »■' 
^elaaiMe ^bipugktHia people 09)^ \sm^^ ^.IiJkv^ 
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lbbtd0i*ti ^of dmsi^i ^tiS He told Moses that He had 
chosen Josue to lead them into the land. So Moses 
called the people together^ and blessed them^ and 
bade them keep faithful to God. And after that, he 
went to the top of Mount Nebo, nrhere he died; and 
Josue led the people across the Jordan into the land 
vhlch God had sworn that He would give to the de- 
scendants of Abraham. There they fought against the 
wicked race of Canaan who dwelt there, and God gave 
them the victory; and the land was divided among the 
twelve tribes of Israel. 

6. 

DAVID AJSrp GOUATH. 

i Pal«e6^tme . . pos-aea-sion de-fied 

in-hab-it Phil«is*tine deJiv-er 

'TitfE'land of Canaan is the same as that which we call 
-Pfelestini^, or thie tlolj' Land. It was one of the richest 
in the whole earth', and was said to be "flowing with 
milk and honey,*' that is, it had green pastures for 
•cattle, alid its fields were full of sw^et flowers, from 
which honey was gathered by the bees. The air was 
pure, and the earth was watered by plenty of streams. 
But this, fair and ffertile country was inhabited by a 
very wicked race of men. They served idols, and 
burnt their own sons and daughters in the fire as 
sacrifices to these false gods. 

Almighty God theteiore Te%^^^ V:^ ^\«sv^^'5ic^ 
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against them till they were all destroyed. They did 
not obey Him as they should have done ; and though 
they took possession of the land^ and fought many 
battles against the Canaanites^ yet when Josue was 
dead they made peace with them^ and mixed with 
the wicked race, and learnt many of their evil ways. 

For some years the Israelites had no king. God 

was their king, and ruled them by the mouth of His 

priests and judges* But at last they asked God to 

give them a king, and He chose a young man named 

* Saul. 

Saul did well at first ; but after a little while he 
became proud and self-willed, and would not obey 
God. So God chose another man named David, of 
the tribe of Judah, and told him that when Saul died 
He would make him king. 

, David was a shepherd^youth ; and his elder bro- 
thers were fighting in the army of King Saul against 
a people called the Philistines, One day his father 
sent him to the camp to see his brothers ; and as he 
stood talking to them, one of the Philistine chiefs 
came near, and called out to the Israelites, and dared 
them to send a man to fight with him. His name 
was Goliath;. he was very tall and strong, and his 
spear and sword were so. heavy that no other man 
could lift them. He was so proud of his strength 
that he felt sure that no man could stand against 
him. But David at once offered to go against him, 
and the king gaye him his own atmoui to ^^\. 
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in. But David was not used to armour, so he would 
nQt"we^r it; but took his shepherd's staff in his hand» 
with a sling, and he chose five smooth stones out of 
the brook; and thus armed he went against the Phi- 
listine. 

When Goliath saw him, he despised him ; for he 
thought a little shepherd-boy armed only with a sling 
and a staff was hardly worth fighting with. And 
he said, '* Am I a dog, that thou coniest against me 
with a staff?" But David answered, " Thou comest 
against me with a sword and a spear. But I come 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts, whom thou hast 
defied, and who will deliver thee into my hands." 
And as Goliath drew near to strike him, David cast 
one of the stones at him from the sling, and it smote 
him in the forehead, and he fell down dead. Then 
David took Goliath's own sword, and with it he cut 
off his head ; and the Philistines, who saw what had 
happened^ fled in terror. 

7. . 
Solomon's temple. 

Psal-mist can«dle-8tick ful-filled 
So-lo-mon tab-er-na-cle re-pent-ed 

After this, David became a great captain, and 
gained many battles over the Philistines. And when 
Saul was dead, the people chose him to \^^ ^k>ssj^n 
and he ruled the whole lanai oi\st^^. ^^^ x^-v^^ 
for forty years, and he Nvaa c^S\c3l '^ \i«v^ ^^"^^ 
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6od*8 own heart;** for though he committed some 
great sins, yet he deeply repented of them, and he 
always showed a great zeal for God's honour and 
glory. He was also called *'the sweet Psalmist of 
Israel," because he wrote most of the Book of Psalms* 
In reward for his piety, God promised him that his 
throne should endure for eyer. And this promise was 
fulfilled when our Lord Jesus Christ was bom of the 
house of David. For He is the King of His Church, 
and we know that His kingdom will last for ever. 

David's son, who reigned after him, was called 
Solomon. God made him the wisest and richest king 
who ever Kved ; and the first thing that he did was 
to build a temple for the worship of God; 

It was built of carved stone and cedar-wood, 
covered with gold, with golden hangings for the 
altar. The vessels, the lamps, and the candlestiolds 
of this great temple w^re all of gold ; for Solomon 
thought nothing was too rich or costly to be used for 
the house of God. 

When we read the description of the temple, 
there is one thought which ought to strike us. God 
did not dwell in it in the same way in which He 
dwells in our churches. The bright light which 
shone on the mercy-seat was not God Himself; and 
the sacrifices which the priests offered in the temple 
were only sacrifices of lambs and bulls and goats. 
But a Christian church has within its tabernacle the 
BJ&ssed Sacrament, which is tiie Body wx3ili\o^^ oS. 
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ouir^Lord Jdstts Christ-— inue Grod iand trile meca; and 
in the Holj Sacrifice of the Mass^ which is offered on 
our nt^ara, He is Himself the Victim, offered for the 
sins of the whole world. 

If, therefore^ Solomon cared so much for the wor^ 
ship of God, and tried to make his temple so glorious, 
htyr much more should we seek to adorn our churches 
JEUid altars ! And if the Israelites so honoured their 
temple, where God's glory rested only in the form of 
a bright doud, what ought not to be the reyerencc 
with which we should pray before our altars^ whierb 
Q^ is really present, and where He dwells with us 
both by day and night I 

8. 

ELIAS AND ELISEUS. 

pro-phets mi-ra-cles le-pro-sy 

Na-a-man re-proved per-fect-ly 

Though Solomon was so wise^ and began his reign 
so well, yet in his old age he fell away from God^ and 
aearved idols. Many of the kings who reigned after 
him did the same^ and led their people into idolatry. 
.. . Again and again God raised up holy men, who 
WreiTQ' called prvphets^ and who reproved the people 
for thexc sins; but they would not listen to their 
words, and more than one of the prophets they put 
to deatL 

,.,:.One of the greatest of the ^to^W^c^ ^^^ ^-^Ss^^ 
Mna.. Wiw the wicked ILm^ i^9^^^ x^lx^s.^^ ^^ 



hear him, he said, in the name of God, that there 
should be no dew nor rain in the hind for three years; 
and it was so. Then Achab sought to kill him ; but 
he fled to the wilderness, where God caused him 
to be fed by the ravens. After that a widow-woman 
took him into her house ; and though she had nothing 
left but one barrel of meal and a little jar of oil, the 
meal and the oil lasted as long as the prophet stayed 
in her house. 

The widow had an only son, who fell sick and died. 
Elias took the body of the child and laid it on his 
bed ; and when he had prayed to God, the child was 
restored to life ; and he brought him to his mother, 
saying, '* Behold, thy son liveth !" Many other great 
miracles were done by this great prophet, and at last- 
God took him up to heaven in a chariot of fire. 

After him God raised up one of his chosen fol- 
lowers named Eliseus, who did many great works. 
His fame at last reached the ears of the king of Syria, 
who had a servant named Naaman whom he greatly 
loved, and who had a dreadful disease called the 
leprosy. The king sent hinl to Eliseud; and when 
he came to the house, the prophet did not come out 
to speak with him, but sent him word that he should 
wash seven times in the river Jordan, and that then 
he should be cleansed. 

Naaman was much offended ; for he thought that 

the prophet would have come to him, and shown him 

S^reat signs of respect; and he Baid> " "WVv^ ^Vvs>\j\il 
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wash in the Jordan ? Are there not better rivers in 
my own land^ in which I may wash and be made 
clean ?" Then one of his servants said to him, " My 
father, if the prophet had told thee to do some great 
thing, wouldst thou not have done it ? How much 
more when he has only said, 'Wash, and be clean* !" 

Naaman saw his folly, and did as Eliseus had 
told him. And when he had bathed seven times in 
the Jordan, he was perfectly cured. So he went 
back 4» the prophet, and offered him great gifts. 
Eliseus would not take them ; but when the Syrians 
were gone, his servant Giezi ran after them, and pre- 
tended that his master had sent him to beg for some 
clothes and money for some guests who had just 
come to the house. Naaman gave him all he asked 
for ; but Eliseus was not to be deceived. He knew 
all that had passed; and when Giezi entered his pre- 
sence, he told him of his sin. And God struck Giezi 
with the same leprosy of which Naaman had been 
healed. , 

Eliseus lived for many years after this ; and even 
when he was dead a great miracle was worked by the 
touch of his holy relics. For a dead man having 
been cast into the same grave in which the body of 
Eliseus lay, he no sooner touched the prophet's bones 
than he was restored to life. 
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!DANi:fiL IN THE LlONs' DEN. 

Da-rl-us ac-cuse Bab-y-lon 

seven-ly con-cerned Per-si-a 

After the death of Solomon^ the people of Israel 
were divided into two kingdoms, called the kingdom 
of Israel and the kingdom of Judah.* judah wa^ 
governed by the house of David ; and a few of the 
kings of Judah remained faithful fo God. But all 
the kings of Israel were wicked ; and God cauae^ 
them and their people to b^ carried away captives 
by the king of Assyria. At last the people of Judaic 
also con^mitted so many sins, that God gave them into 
the hand, of their enemies; and they ware carrie4 
Siway captives to Babylouj where they remained for 
seventy years. 

During this time they did penance for th^ir sins, 
and humbled themselves before God. Among the 
Jewish captives was a young man named Daniel, 
who was brought up at the court of the king of Baby- 
lon, but who kept himself pure from every kind of 
sin. Whilst he was stUl living at Babylon, that city 
was taken by a king of Persia named Darius. Darius 
loved Daniel, and made him one of the first princes 
of his kingdom. This made the other courtiers jeal- 
ous, and they sought how they could ruin him ; but 
Ais life was so holy that they could find nothing to 

* The people of Judah were afteryracds c^^^^ Jcujs* 



accuse him of^ unless it concerned his religion. So 
they asked Darius to make a law forbidding any one 
to make any prayer^ either to God or man, except to 
their king, for the space of three days ; and whoever 
broke this law was to be thrown into the den of lions, 

When Daniel heard this, he went to his own 
house, and, according to his custom, knelt down and 
prayed to God three times a day. His enemies were 
on the watoh ; and when they found him prayings 
they seized him, and had him. cast into the den of 
lioi|s« 

When £ing Darius heard this he was very sony, 
and he wished that he had never suffered so wicked a 
law to be made. He could not close his eyes in sleep 
all that night ; and in the morning he went to the den, 
and called out to Daniel, " O Daniel, has the God 
whom thott servest been able to deliver thee from 
the lions ?** What was his joy when he heard 
DanieFs voice replying, "O king, live for ever! 
My God has sent His angel> and has shut the mouths 
of the lions, and they have not hurt me/* Then the 
■king, full of joy ^ ordered him to be taken out. The 
lions had not touched him ; for God had made these 
fierce beasts tame and gentle. Then the king caused 
the wicked men who had sought Daniel's life to be 
thrown into the den ; and they had scarcely reached 
the bottom before the lions seized them^ q>sx^ ^ss«& 
them to pieces, 

Daniel wm a great ptoij\veX> ^^A Iw^^^^ 
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exact time when oiir Lord should be bom. He also 
foretold that, after seventy years, the Jews should be 
brought back to their own land. When that time 
was ended, Cyrus, king of Persia, restored them, as 
Daniel had prophesied; and they went back to Jeru- 
salem, and rebuilt the city and the Temple. 

After that time they never again fell into idola* 
try ; and when the wicked King Antiochus tried to 
make them give up their faith, they resisted him, and 
many died as martyrs. In time they became subject 
to the great empire of Eome, and Judea was a pro- 
vince of that empire when our Blessed Lord was bom 
into the world. 

10. 

BIRTH OF JESITS CHRIST. 

Naz-a-reth em-pe-ror Beth-le-hem 

hand-maid en-rolled swad-dling 

ap-peared frank-in-cense ac-cord-ing 

The time at last came when God saw fit to send on 
earth the Saviour whom He had so long promised. 
There was in the city of Nazareth in Galilee a cer- 
tain virgin whose name was Mary. This holy virgin 
was chosen by God to be the Mother of His Divine 
Son. He therefore sent to her the angel Gabriel, 
who saluted her, saying, ^' Hail, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee ; blessed art thou among women." 
Then he made known to her the will of God; and 
Mary replied, '^ Behold the liaudma\3L oi\5ftft\iox«i*. 
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be it done to me according to thy word." Then the 
Holy Ghost came upon her, and God the Son took 
flesh, and became man in her wpmb. 

The Blessed Virgin was espoused to a man named 
Joseph^ who, though he worked as a poor carpenter, 
was of the royal house of David. The Boman emperor 
had made a law that every one in the empire should go 
to his own city to have his name enrolled. St. Joseph, 
therefore, was- obliged to go to Bethlehem, the city of 
Pavid ; and he took the Blessed Virgin with him. 

When they came to Bethlehem, after a journey 
of three or four days, they found it full of people, so 
that there was no room for them at the inn. They 
took shelter, therefore, in a cave outside the city, 
which was sometimes used as a stable ; and there 
our Blessed Lord was born about midnight. His 
holy Mother and St. Joseph adored their new-bom 
Saviour; and His Mother wrapped Him in swad** 
dling-clothes, and laid Him in the manger. 

Now there were on the mountains that night 
some shepherds who were keeping watch over their 
flocks ; and suddenly an angel of God stood by them, 
and a bright light shone round them ; and the angel 
said, " Behold, I bring you tidings of great joy : for 
this day is bom to you a Saviour, who is Christ the 
Lord." Then a multitude of other angels appeared, 
praising God, and saying, "Glory to Godiwti^'^Vsyi^Ns- 
^8t; and on earth peace to men oi ^oo^V^«^ 

And the shepherds made V^aXe ^xl^ c.iaxs^'^ 
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Bothlehotn^ and found the Child and His Mother 5 
and they adored Him ; and they went and told all 
men what they had seen. 

Three wise men, who were also princes in their 
own country^ also came from the East to Jerusalem^ 
saying; "Where is He who is bom King of the 
Jews? for we have seen His star in the East, and 
are come to adore Him." And the star went be" 
fore them^ and it stood orer the house where Jesus 
and His Mother were. And they adored Him^ 
and ojBfered Him their gifts — gold and frankincense 
and myrrh. But King Herod, when he heard the 
words of the wise men, was afraid, and caused all 
the children in Bethlehem under two years old to be 
put to death* But an angel appeared by night to St» 
Joseph, and warned him to escape into Egypt. And 
he arose at night, and took the Child and His Mother, 
and fled into Egypt 

11. 

OUR lord's public ministry. 

car-pen-ter a-pos-tle ex-plained 

o-be-di-ent Laz-a-rus par-a-ble 

When Herod was dead, St. Joseph and the Blessed 
Virgin returned, with the holy Child Jesus, to Na- 
zareth. Here our Diyine Lord lived with them foi' 
thirty years, working with St. Joseph in his car- 
jjenters Bhcfp, and being subject and obedient to 
Airhi, and to Hia Bleaaed Mother. At tVie eiA ol Vk^aX 



time^ He^ bcgw to' pv^abh and Ha Ao migktyy^iroTks 
in- the land of Judea ; and for thriee years He tauagHt 
tii0 people, and went about doing good — ^heaUng the 
iflxk, and giTing sight to the blind^ making the deaf 
to hear and the dumb to speak, and raising the dead 
to life again. 

He chose twelve foMdweris, who were called Apos^ 

ties ; and the first of these Apostles was St. Peter, 

whom He chose to be the <5hief pastor of His Church. 

He worked many great and wonderful miracles. 

At one time, at the desire of His Blessed Mother. 

He changed water into wine ; at another. He fed 

6000 mei with five barley -loaves and two small 

fiiihes. In the midst of a tempeBt> He commanded 

ihe winds and the waVes to be still, and they obeyed 

Him ; and He raiised Lazarus from the grave, whe& 

he had been dfea<J four days. * 

When our Lord tau^httd^e people. He often ^d! 

so by means of parables* These were short stories> 

the meaning of which He afterwards explained to H» 

Apostles. There are a great many of these parables 

written in tibe Gospels. Portions of the Gospels are-' 

read to us in the Mass of each day. They contain 

the life of our Divine Lord, and in them are preserved^ 

' many of the holy words which He uttered. Ihey^ 

fdso relate to us the history of His Sacred Passion^ 

His Agony in the Garden, Hia w^oto^tl*^ «xsSsc ^^^^"w^c^ . 

in^ witii thorns. His crnci&xioTV>i^\,'^^^XL\.'^^^5Ebss^^^^ 

atia S^ jghn&va Be6\xn:ecdou. 
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By these sniFerings^ and by the pouring out of 
His most preciotis Bloody He wrought our salvation ; 
and having founded His Churchy and given His 
Apostles power and authority to preach His word, 
and to a^inister the Sacraments, He ascended to 
heaven, whence He will come again in glory at the 
last day to judge the living and the dead. 

12. 

THB DAY OP PENTECOST. 

con-vert-ed Pen-te-cbst 

as-cen-sion mur-der-ers 

When our Lord Jesus Christ ascended into heaven. 
He promised His Apostles that He would send them 
the Holy Ghost, who should help them to preach the 
Gospel and to plant the Church. The Apostles pre- 
pared for the coming of the Holy Ghost by prayer and 
fasting. On a Jewish feast called Pentecost, which was 
on the tenth day after our Lord's ascension, as they 
were praying in company with our Blessed Lady, 
there came a sound from heaven as of a mighty wind 
conuapig, and it filled the whole house where they 
w^re fitting. And diere appeared to them parted 
tOQgTiies,,^ it were of fire, and one of these tongues 
of fire sat upon each of them ; and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak in various 
languages. 
After this TTonderfal gift of Oeiq Holy Ghost, the 
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Apc^des became neV men. They were fiill of wisdom 
and courage^ and preached the faith boldly to the 
people. St. Peter by his first sermon converted 
8000 persons^ who were all baptised* 

Then the Jewish priests cast the Apostles into 
prison. But an angel of God came by night, and 
opened the doors of their- prison, and set them free« 
At last the Jews laid hold of St Stephen, who was 
one of the seven deacons whom the Apostles had 
chosen to help them in the care of the Church ; and 
they caused him to be stoned to death. And as he 
was dymg he. prayed for his murderers, saying, 
" Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." He was 
the first martyr of the Christian Church, — that isy 
the first who was put to death for the faith of Jesus 
Christ* But his death, instead of stopping the spread , 
of the Christian religion, as the Jews hoped it would 
have done, only spread it the wider. 

■'.....■ 13. 

ST. :?ETBR AJID St. PAUL. 

re-li-gi-on e-pis-tle Gen-tiles 

Da-'mas-cus Te&-ta-ment scat-tered 
per-se-cute . spe-ci-al bish-op^ric 

One of the Jewish doctors of the law who had taken 
part in the death of St. Stephen was named SauL H.^ 
was full of zeal for the religloii oi XJaa ^ c^^ % '^^^^^ "^^^ 
out from Jerusalem to go to l\ve cvt^ oiT^««!^^^^'^'^**^^ 
be might lay hands on iVie 0\m«.N-vKas ^^^ ^^ 
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tibef e^ and miglut put* thdm in prison; Bat God hpA 
ehosen him to be a great preacher of the true faitk 
Am he was on the road, a great light suddenly. cAioiiq 
round him^ and a Toice called him by name, Tbeil 
Ifte feU from his horse to the ground, saying, ^^ Who 
art Thou, Lord ?" And the voice answered, *^ I am 
J^esus of Nasareth, whom thou persecutest.'' Saul^ 
once beliered in the word which he heard, and he ani 
awered huiftbly, " Lord, what woiddet Thou have ne 
Xq. do ?'' Then our Lord told him what he was to- dot; 
and he went to Damascus, where, after he had been inH 
i^tructed ^nd baptised, he began to preach the &itK 

St.. Paul became one of the greatest of thq Apos^- 
t^es; and a great number of the letters which he wrolei 
to different churches have been kept. They are oalledi 
qmths/* and, together with the Epistles of StPeteocy 
St. James, and, St. John> they form a portion o£ tihie> 
sacred Scriptures. of the New Testament A pasac^ 
from these Epistles is often read during the Mass, as 
well as a portion of the Gospels. At first the Apostles 
only preached to the Jews. But God made known 
to St. Peter (as being the head and; chief pastor of 
the CSiurch) that He intended the Goq>el to be 
preached, also to the Gentih^, that is, to the heathen 
natipns of thQ world. 

St. Peter was the first of the Apostles who hftp- 
tised any of th,e Gentiles } but after this St. Paul was 
ohosen to be in a special manner the Apostle of the^ 

^. Theword^i^ii«^meaBi«M^ 
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Gentiles ; and he preached all through Asia Miti(»r 
and Greece, and at last he went to Kome. 

- The other Apostles were scattered about over the 
whole world ; and wherever they went they founded 
churches, and converted thousands of people. Every 
one of them, except St John, died a martyr. St. 
Peter, having been first Bishop of Antioch, afterwards 
removed to Borne, which has ever since been governed 
by his successors. This is why we call the See, or the 
Bishopric, of Kome, the Holy See. Its Bishop is the 
visible head of the whole Catholic Church under Jesus 
Christ, who is its iiivisible Head, and he is called the 
Pope, which signifies faih^y because he is the Vicar 
of Christ, aiid the spiritual father of dl the faithful. 
And in the same way ^e sometitnes speak of the 
Holy See as the See of St Peter, because it was first 
founded by him. St Peter and St. Paid were both 
martyred at Kome, under Jhe wicked Emperor Nero. 
St. Paul was beheaded ; but St Peter was crucified 
with his head downwards. He chose to die in this 
way, because he did not think himself worthy to be 
crucified in the same way as his Divine Master. 

The holy bodies of St Peter and St Paul are pre- 
served in the great church of St Peter's at Rome ; 
and Christian pilgrims go from all parts of the world 
to visit the tomb of these two great Apostles. 

The day of their martyrdom, which falls on the 
29ih of June, is kept by the Church as one of her 
greatest feasts. Let us beg of tVx^ia ^ic^ ^x-wj ^^-^ ^5^' 
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and to obtain for us a great zeal for our holy faith, 
that wo may be ready, if need be, to shed the last 
drop of our blood in its defence. 

14. 

THE FOUR GREAT TRUTHS. 
I. 

There is One true and only God, 

Our Maker and our Lord : 
And He created every thing 
By His Almighty Word. 

All this, and all the Church doth teach, 

My God ! I do believe ; 
For Thou hast bid us hear the Church, 
And Thou canst not deceive. 

IL 

But in this One and only God 

There yet are Persons Three; 
The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — 
One Blessed Trinity. 
All this, and all the Church doth teach. 

My God ! I do believe ; 
For Thou hast bid us hear the Church, 
And Thou canst not deceive. 

III. 
The Second Person, God the Son, 

Came down on earth to dwell ; 
Took flesh, and died upon the Cross, 
f ' To save our souls from liell. 
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All this^ and all the Church doth teach^ 

My God ! I do believe ; 
For Thou hast bid us hear the Church| 

And Thou canst not deceive. 

IV. 

The good, with God in heaven above. 

Will ever happy be ; 
The wicked, in the flames of hell. 
Will burn eternally; 
All this, and all the Church doth teach. 

My God ! I do believe ; 
For Thou hast bid us hear the Church, 
And Thou canst not deceive. 



Hiscellaiieons Lessons. 

1. 

< ■ ■ 

' THB LOVE OF GOD, 

ear-li-est at-tain ve-ni-al 

ar-dent pre-fer weak-en 

Chilbbbn should love God from their earliest years. 
God has placed them in this world for no other end ; 
and to lead them to love Him, He gives them every 
day new marks of Ilis mercy and goodness. He has 
created them to His own image and likeneaa\ H.^V2ASb. 
sent His only Son to save lYiem \ T^a V^ -^x^-^^^^^ 
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hearen for their home^ and He gives them all the 
means by which they can reach it. 

God deserves our love, because He is so good in 
Himself, and because He U so good to us His crea- 
tures. We should love Him better than all things, 
and be ready to give up every thing in this world 
rather than disobey what He commands. 

Every day, therefore, pray to God that He may 
make you love Him more and more. It will be the 
sure means of making you happy in this world and 

r r • . 

in the next. God never feils to bless the child who 
really loves Him. Would you wish to know whether 
you really love Grod ? I will teach you. The marks 

of His love are easily seen. 

A child that loves God will have a great fear of 
mortal sin, because he knows well that God hates it. 
He will have a dread of venial sins also, because he 
knows that they weaken God's love, and often lead 
to mortal ones. He will try, by his love of prayer 
and his obedience to his parents, to draw down upon 
himself new grades. A child that loves God will 
wish Him to be loved by the whole world, and will 
do all in his power 16 make others love and serve 
Him.; He will B|»eak of Him yrith respect and xer^ 
erence. He will ofte^ during the day beg His bless- 
ing by some sh<^rt pn^yer. . He ^1 thus become the 
object of God'l special care^ and 'vnll be die joy and 
^eJj^rM pfnU atovssAhm. 

tUJj '•/■"■'■.. 
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2. 

, STORY OP A GREAT MAN. 

Wask-ring-ton qhop«ping . stripped 
ye-pUed hon-est fa-mous 



• "% 



A GRBAT man is one who does great atid n6U.« 
things. I will tell you a story of a great man whotMl 
name was George Washington. 

When George was about six years old^ some one 
gave him an axe. Little George went about chop* 
ping every thing that came in his way; and going 
into the gard^i^ he tried its edge on a fine cherry- 
taree^ which he stripped of all its bark. The iiext 
day^ when Ms father saw the tree in this state^ he 
asked who had done the mischief; but no one oould 
tell him who it was. 

At length Ge<»-ge came np^ with the axe in his 
hand. " George," said his father, '' do you know 
who killed that cherry-tree ?'* THie child paused fot 
la moment, and then replied, ^' I cannot tell a lie ; it 
was I who cut it with my ax^." *^ Run to my arms, 
my boy,'' said his &ther ; " run to my arms ! I for^ 
give you, since you have been so honest and manljr 
OS to tell the truth about it.** 

When George grew up, he was chosen to rul^ 
the land in which he lived. He did m^x^7J ^2ck&5^ 
that have made him famo\x&*) wcLdcSxHsk ^'«:kSs.^'^Q2ifis.^j^- 

hg Im whole life he ww uw« ^actfswft^^^ ^^^''^^'^ 
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IDLENESS. 

school i-dle puU-ing 

watch per-haps with-out 

There was t little boy whose father one day sent 
him .to school. It was a fine morning ; the sun 
shone^ and the birds sang on the trees. Now this 
little boy did not like going to school; for he was 
idle^ and liked nothing but play^ . So he went on as 
slowly as he could* Soon he saw a bee buz^dng 
among the flowers. "Pretty bee," he said, **will 
you come and play with meT' But the bee was 
busy getting wax and honey out of the flowers, and 
had no time to be idle. Then the little boy met a 
dog, and he tried to make the dog play with him« 
Sut the dog only wagged his tail, and ran off. He 
had to mind his master's flock, and he knew well 
enough that the sheep would stray if he did not 
watch them. Then the boy went up to a hay-rick, 
where he saw some birds pulling straws out of the 
rick. '^ I should like to get those birds to play with 
me," he thought, " for they have nothing to do all daj: 
long but to play about and be idle." But the litde 
boy was quite wrong in this, for the birds were get- 
ting the straws to make their nests ; and he soon saw 
them hard at work in the trees, one twisting the 
straws for the nests, and one fetching moss and wool 
to Jxn^H with. . Then the little boy sava.iw>\i\m^^» 
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" It seems as if no one were idle but^me ; perhaps I 
had better go to school." So he went to school^ and 
sat down to his lessons. 

And this was the lesson that he read in his book 
that morning : " God did not mean man to live with- 
out work. Idle persons are not happy. We must 
work first, and play next. 

* First do your work, then go to play, 
And you will have a happy day.' " 

"When his lessons were over, he had a good game 
of ball; and he thought that he had never liked his 
play so much before. 

4. 

THE BOY AND THE GREENFINCH. 

green-finch cot-tage 

night-in-gale de-pend 

A OREEK7INCH and a nightingale once hung before 
the window of a cottage. A boy was taken by his 
father to look at the two cages, and was asked to point 
out which was the best singer. The boy fixed upon 
the greenfinch. ^^ Surely," said he, " that pretty bird 
with the bright colours on his wings is the one. Tho 
odier bird, who looks so dull and plain, could never 
sing so sweet a song." But the boy vr^a ''^rL^\!i?ii^\ ^^"s. 
it was the nightingale tliat saxig ^o ^^^^'^• 

Jfeai worth does not depeTiflL w^oxw^itv^'^^^^^* 



THE STORK AST) THE CEASES. 

Ycr-min ex-cus-ea 

mic-chier-oua a-Toid 

A CBAME u a large bird which makes its nest among 
reed* and nuhei, and is vetj fond of eating the gndh 
which hu been newly sown in the fields. A stork is 
•omothing like a orane, but it only feeds on rermin, 
sach as rats and mice, and ia of great nse in tlie 
countries where it is fotmd, because it rids them c£ 
those miichieroui creatures. There is a fable about 
tlicso two birds which may teach us a useful lesson. 

A farmer once sowed bis field with fine grain, 
and Huid in hit heart, " I shall have a good crop of 
fJ/eaf Jfjf and byt if tJi go9t oaireil." 
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Some cranes tliat were flying near saw him put the 
seed into the ground ; and when he was gone^ they 
came and stole a good deal of it : it was so nice that 
they went there again and again to feed^ till at last 
the farmer began to fear he should lose all his crop. 

So one day he spread a snare on the ground ; and 

at night all. the birds were caught in it. A poor 

stork who wSiS with them was caught with the, rest* 

In the morning, when the £Eu:mer came and pulled 

them out of the net^ tiie stork begged hard £or her 

life. ^'Have pity on me/' she said; ^^I am not a 

erane ; I am a good and useful bird, and have never 

tcfuched one siligle grain of your corxu*' ^^ Then how 

«ame. you here?" said the fanner. ^^It is too late 

now to make excuses ; you are a bad set all of you, 

«&d I viU puiuBh yoa e^ery one." So sayiog, he 

took the stork, and wrung her neck with the rest. 

^ ^ If you would haye men think you good, 
Avoid the idle and the rude ; 
If with the bad you love to play. 
You soon will be as bad as they.** 

6. 

Al^IMALS. 

dif-fer-ence bur-den rab-bit 
in-sect spi-der le.th.r 

di»vi-ded sup-ply cloth-ing 

All animals are not alike. T\i<5nt^ \^ ^ ^^s^^^iiS&jet- 
q9i9e.ketween beasts, Inxds, ^Ai^ft^ «sA vda^^n^^v"^^ 
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nil of tlicm nro nnimals. Beasts have foat legs ; thc^ 
linvo itJcinB coTcrcd with hair, or for, or wool. The 
linmu hns hair, the cat has fur, and the Bheep has 
wool. SoiftO boasts have their hoofs, or feet, cleft in 
two pnrta, like tho cow and the sheep ; others, like 
tho horso, have a hoof that is not divided in this 
vray ; ttnd others, like cats and dogs, have toes and 
olnws. Some beBSts are tame and gentle, like the- 
ihuop, and others are fierce, like the lion and dgA. 
Borno oat nothing but grass, and some live on otlier- 
itninials, which they kill for theii food; and thess 
liMt arc called heaatt of prey. Others, again, atd- 
so strong that they can cany heavy loads on their 
bucks, such as the horse, the ass, and the camel; 
and these we call beoaU of harden. 

Birds have only two legs ; they are covered with 

feathers ; and they have two wings, 

with which they fly in the air. 

They all have hard beaks j but 

the beaks of all birds are not 

■ alike. Some use their beaks to 

kill other animals and to tear their 

food, and these are called iirds 

of prey,- the eagle and hawk are 

both birds of this kind. Other 

birds use their beaks in order to climb up trees, like 

the parrot. Some birds^have beautiful bright feathers 

of all oolonrs, and some are a dusky brown. 

MsJiCB Jire in water. Th^ bave no \e^6 ».X. ^SSt.' 
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They have fins at their sides, which help thein to 
swim; and they are covered with smooth shining 
skins. 

Insects are smaller than any of these : flies and 
bees, ants and spiders, are all insects. . AU. these 
creatores were made by God for man's use; and 
from them he gets food and clothing, and many 
other things that he wants* He gets wool from the 
sheep, and milk from the cow ; far from the rabbit, 
and feathers from the goose; oil from the whale, and 
drins from a great many animak, with which he makes 
leather. . Even the little bee has her use : she makes 
oiir houey and wax ; and every candle whkh is burnt 
on the altar, when the priest says Mass, is made oat 
of the wax which the patient busy bee has got for us 
out of the flowers in. our garden. 

• ■ « • 

THE BOY AND THE CBOW. 

shep-herd cha-ri-ty 

but-ter»fly your-self 

Dicit was a little shepherd- boy who took care of 
sheep and cows in a park not far from a wood. One 
fine sutmy day in June, Dick sat down on a mossy 
bank to eat his dinner. He had just pulled out his 
bread and cheese, and was going to begin, when a 
beautiful butterfly flew past, mtVi \\a ^\s^%^ ^S^s«sxss!^ 
like gold. '<0 what a fineWttexft.^ xXvaX.Ss^'^:^ -^^n^^ 
Bick; '^I must try and calcYi \X?* ^oV^^^^^ ^^^ 



his bread and cheese^ and ram off after the bntterflj* 
lio chased it from flower to flower ; but just as ke 
was going to catch it^ his foot slipped^ and he fell fiat 
on the grass. Whien he got up again^ the butterfly 
had flown far out of his reach. ^* Well, well," isaid 
Dick, '' I cannot help it. I will go back to my din^ 
ner, since I have lost the butterfly." But Dick soon 
found that he had lost more than his butterfly ; for, 
as he was going back to the place where he had left 
his dinner, he saw a great black crow flying off with 
his bread in its beak* *^0 you thief T' cried Dick, 
''that is my bread which you; have got| what right 
had you to take it away f ' The crow shook its big 
waring wings at Dick as though it would say, '' Little 
boy, I had as much right to yovr bread as you had 
to the wings of that poor inseet.' I have only done 
to you what you tried to do to the butterfly." 

Do as you would be done by. This is the law of 
charity. Nevei?'db' ctAy'1(hirig't6'-{ai6fher which you 
would feel tp^ be uiikind if it were>dopfifto yourself. 

... PLANTS ANJp^lR^KESf .^., - :,... .,.,,,.;,. 

be-sides s^r^^^ .,. .. .hap-pvwftl. ,.:. 

po*ta-toes . piropner-tj . . ;.ar]bpj?i^danc9!,f.;. 
med-i-cine rhu-basfb cot-'tage u' 

Animals are of gr0at use to man ; but pUnts ^nd 
^ees and herbs fix^ not.leijifi U8Qf\\l, We h^^ye seeu 
iis( the bre^isfbiek fcfxm^ QW; cik^eii^^^ Sa ?s^^ 
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firomjcotaly aad that; linen and cotton ^e made frohi 
tlie 'flax •plant and the cotton «-tree. But there are 
many obher. plants besides these Tfhich we also use. 
In th^ first place, everjr bit of wood that you see once 
gr£rri^;aii a treob "What should we da without wood? 
The roofs of our bouiea are m^ude! of it, and so are 
the 'floors and dooi^s and wiiidow-^atues^ Our tables 
and chairs and chests ^of drawers are all of wo6d> 
tod we, have wooden boxes^ and .wooden carts, and 
woodeiir palings* . The handles of bur spades and 
plbugbsyan^vax^ a^e sU wood« The ships which 
sail to the sbai and: canrj^ xben from one land to 
aAotlierijMrq/jhdiltii0fi':irdQd;;,and m 9ome countries^ 
where there is no coal, nothing but wood is: used fbt 
making fires. Then as \p^ our food. The potatoes 
that we eat at dinner are the. root? of one plant, our 
tea is made frbin the leaves' of another, and our sugar 
from the si^ebt juice whfch flbws in the stalk of a 
third. "Witie is made frblii iHfe juice of grapes, and 
beer from cdrii and hops. • 

From oth^r pltotl, we get medicines, such as bark 
and xhubarb* OUr straw-hats are made out of the dry 
iltalks of com or vice. With another sort of straw 
ire thatch our cottages ; and out of the twigs of trees 
we mlike baskets and chairs. The paper on which we 
Writ^ is made of linen-rags ; and linen, as you know, 
eomes from the flax -plant, Thft ^^ •^\^'Sv\.^'^xroai. 
in^the lamp which you aee \v«n:ga\% \ieiicst^ *^^ '^i^sss. 
ku been jsi^fueeadl ontirf tii©\ietfwa% ^^"^^ ^S^^*^"^ 
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But perhaps the most useful* of all plants is the green 
grass which grows in the fields and in the hedges. 
We neither eat it, nor make clothes of it, nor bum 
it in the fire; but it is the food of our sheep and 
cows and horses, and if it did not grow in such abun* 
dance, they would all of them be starved. ''' ' 

God made all these things^ and they teach us how 
wise and good He is. Nothing but the toisdaniM 
God could have given to each their own use and 
property ; nothing but the power of God coxild have 
created them all out of nothing ; and nothing but the 
tender love of God could have provided so kindly for 
the daily wants of man, and for tlie happiness of all 
His creatures. 

9. 

THE FOX AND THB STORK. 

trick lapped e-nough . 

stork tongue fla-vour 

begged re-plied out-side 

The fox once thought he would play a trick on the 
stork, so he asked her to come and dine wilh him. 
He had nothing for dinner but some soup, which he 
set on the table in a broad low dish. Now you must 
know that the stork is a bird with a very long beak ; 
and as she could only just dip the end of her beak 
into the dish, she did not get much to eat. The fox 
lapped up the soup with his tongue, «vi^ tvo^ wcA 
^ej2 Me begged the stork to eat some xaoiLe. *' ^ «mv 
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quite sorry," he said, ** to see you take so Kttle ; I 
fear you do not like your dinner." The stork, who 
saw very well that he only meant to laugh at her, 
replied that she had made a very good dinner ; and 
hegged that next day he would come and dine with 
her. 

So the next day the fox went to dine with the 
stork. He did not think that she would have wit 
enough to serve him as he had served her; hut he 
was very much vexed to see nothing on the table but 
a jar with a long neck, into which, he knew well 
enough, he could not get his nose. ^^ Excuse. me, 
dear friend,** said the stork, *^I have a very poor 
dinner for you, nothing but this one dish. But it is 
minced meat, and I can tell you it has a fine flavour.'' 
So saying, the^ stork dipped her long beak into the 
jar, and helped herself to the mince. The fox licked 
the outside of the jar ; but that was all the dinner he 
got that day. The stork, however, seemed, to think 
he had all he wished for. *^ How glad I am,'' she 
said, "that you are so hungry; pray make as good 
a dinner at my table as I did at yours \" 

The poor fox hung down his head, and felt very 
silly. He went away as hungry as he came, and I 
think you will say that it only served him right ; for 
if he did not like to have a joke played on him, he 
should not have played one otv tVife %\«iV8l, 

*' If a joke you caimot take^ 
Then a jgke you should xlo^ts^sS'-^^ 
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10. 

HOUSES. 

weath-er A-ra-bi-a mould-ed 

ear-U-est cli-matQ al-ready 

pas-ture twist-ed dwell-ing 

We tare said somethiiig about the food whict we 
eaty and the clothes that we wear. But besides food 
and clothings m&& stands in need of a house to lire 
in. He cannot lire out in the open fields^ but inturt 
have some place to shield him from the heat and 
cold. Men have used a great matij kinds of houses ; 
£>r they did not learn all at once how to build theta 
of brick or stone. At first, perhaps, they lived ift 
cares, or under thd branches of thick trees. But 
&ese are a teiy poor shelter in bad w^athei^j and 
they soon began to make dwellings that suited them 
better. One of the earliest dwellings which taen 
used was what we call a tent. 

A tent is a covering made of cloth or skins, whioh 
is stretched over poles. It is very lights and can b^ 
taken down and carried to another place, when its 
owner wants to move. Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
all lived in tents, with their flocks and herds feeding 
in the pastures around them ; and to this day the 
people of Arabia, and some other countries in the 
East, live in tents, and lead the same kind of life as 
/i^ dJd. Tents are very well for \xot couxi\.T\e^ \ Wt 
^^ere the climate is cold and wetf tiae^ 'Wo\]Ml -aoXaXi^ 
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of much use. In this country men uaed formerly to 
live in huts made of the twigs of trees, which they 
twisted together, filUng up the cracks with mud and 
mosa. This was much warmer and drier than a tent ; 
but still these huts were poor enough, and few men 
would now think them fit to liye in. The next step 
was to cut down trees, and saw them into planks, and 
to build houses out of these wooden planks. Some 
years ago most of the houses in London were built 
in this way. But wooden houses soon catch fire; 
and it is therefore safer to build them of bricks or 
stone, which do not catch fiire so easily. 

Bricks are made of day mired with water, which 
is moulded into a shape, and then burnt quite hard 
in the fire. The place ift which the bricks are burnt 
is called a kiln» But now suppose you had all your 
bricks ready made, you would find there was some- 
thing else you wanted before you could build your 
house. If you were to try and pile the bricks into a 
wall, they would all tumble down again ; or else there 
would be large cracks between the bricks which wouTd 
let in the wind and rain* We want something which 
will make the bricks stick fast together, and fill up 
all the cracks. It must be something which we can 
put on whilst it is soft, and then leave to harden. 
This is what we call mortar. 

Mortar is made of lime and sand xnixed ^«^^ 
water. And now you wiW. -pexWe^^ ^asSaLNa^^^'i^s^^"^;^ 
mdtbm yo\i see how mway \Jc^?^Niftst^ ^<ekN».^tfi^ 
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use of which we have to learn the names. Lime is a 
white earthy which we get by burning chalk and lime- 
stone in the fire. When it is mixed with sand and 
water, it makes a sort of white mud, which becomes 
quite hard when left to dry. When a house is to be 
built, the earth is dug out to the depth of some feet, 
and the ground made level; then a bed of mortar is 
laid on the ground, and a layer of bricks is laid on 
the mortar ; then some more mortar is laid on these 
bricks ; and thus the mortar, as it were, glues all the 
bricks together, and makes a firm hard wall. If a 
house is built of stones instead of bricks, the stones 
are stuck together with mortar in the same manner. 

« 

11. 

HotJSES — (continued). 

plast-er car-pen-ter eeil-ing 

build-er gla-zi-er chim-ney 

When our walls are built, there is still much to be 
done before we can finish our house. We have to 
make a roof, that is, the part which covers in the 
top. This roof is made of beams of wood covered 
with either straw or slate or tiles. Slate is a kind of 
rock which splits into very thin plates, which are 
nailed one over the other; and tiles are made of 
baked clay, something in the same way as bricks. 
But what shape shall our roof be ? In some coun^ 
strres, where the air is very hot and tViexe \s uo^ tosh^ 



i 
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raiiij the roofs are made flat; and during the hot 
nights the people often sleep on the flat tops of 
their houses. But we make -our roofs slanting^ in 
order that the rain may run off them more easily ; 
and the beams on which the roof rests are called raf- 
ters. Over these rafters we lay our slates^ and fasten 
them down with nails or wooden pegs. "We have now 
four walls and a roof; but our house is ^till far from 
being finished. 

We cannot live without light; and so we must 
leave holes in our walls^ which we call windows. 
But if these holes are left quite open^ they will let in 
the wind and rain ; and if we shut out the wind and 
rain by covering the holes over with planks or shut- 
ters^ we shall have no light to see by. We want 
something hard and thick enough to keep out the 
wind which will at the same time let in the light. 
So we fill our windows with glass. Glass is not 
found in the earth like stones and slates^ it has to be 
made by man ; and the chief thing out of which it is 
made is the sand which is found on the sea-shore* 

Before men found out how to make glass^ they 
were badly off for windows ; and we read in the his- 
tory of England of a time when even the windows of 
the king's palace were quite open, so that the birds 
flew in and out of the dining-hall, and when they had 
nothing but a round hole in the middle of the rQQ£t.c^ 
serve them for a chimney. 

Ova wsUa have uow to te m^'^ft «ttiwl^ '^^^ ^^^^ 
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mi the innde. So ve platter them over irith i 
mortar ; and when it is Bmooth and dry, it is paintc 
or covered with paper. All these different thin 
oannot he done by one man; they form difiere 
trades, and each man does that part which belosgi 
the trade he fbllowi. 

The b»3derh.j8 the bricks and makes the t«U 
the carpenter maken the doors and floors and windo* 
frames; the ^^ozier brings the panes of glass, and pi 
them into the windows; the^Ia«^«r«r plasters the wa 
and ceilings ; the painter paints the wood j and i 
paper on the walls is put on by the paperkmtger. 




THE DOG AND THH SHADOW. 
hut>oher re-flecfr«d pleas-ure 

in-tend-ing skad-ow nar-row 

Om^y, MB a dog was trotting id<mg the roadj he foui 



a fine large piece of meat which a butcher's boy had 
dropped. Hd picked it up in lus mouth and ran off 
with it, intending to jMkls a dinner of it when he 
reached home. Otl Ml Hfky hi had to pass a stream 
over which Was a JiaiMtf bridge. As he went 
acrosi the bridgei he law his own shadow in the 
waten He fhought it wae ailothctr dogi wi& another 
piece of meat. '^What a fine large piece it is !" he 
thought t '* I llllllt hate that also.'* But as he stooped 
to seize it, he dfopped the piece of meat which he 
held in his tnouth^ and it fell into the water. He lost 
what he had really gained, in trying to catch a 
shadow; and so he had to go home without his 
dinner. 

Whilst we run after vain and foolish pleasures, we 
often lose what would really make us happy, 

18. 

THBl FLIES Ai^D Tflfi HONEY-POT. 

hon-ey mis-er-^a-ble 

gro-cer dan-ger 

A POT of honey having been upset in a grocer's shop, 
the flies came round it in swarms to eat it up, nor 
would they move from the spot while there was a 
drop left. At length they became so clogged that 
they could not fly away, but died in the midst of the 
sweets. '^ How miserable we are !" they cria^^^XsK^ 
too late they saw their dangex \ ^* iox xJcl^ ^"^^ ^"^ ^"^^ 
hour ofpleasuxe we have tkroYra «J^«1 oroxN^^^'^ * 




THE LITTLE BOT AND THE 8HBBF. 
I. 

" Lazy sheep, pray tell me why 
In the pleasant field you lie. 
Eating giaes and daisies white 
From the morning till the night ? 
Er'ry thing can something do ; 
But what kind of use are you ?" 



" Nay, my little master, nay. 
Do not tell me so, I piay ; 
Don't you see the wool that grows 
On my back to make your clothes ? 
Verj cold you'd often be, 

If you had not wool fcom me. 



^ 



III. 

True^ it seems a pleasant thing 
Nibbling daisies in the spring ; 
But what chilly nights I pass 
On the cold and dewy grass I 
I must find my dinner where 

All the ground is brown and bare ! 

J. 

IV. 

Then the farmer comes at last^ 
When the merry spring is past. 
Cuts my woolly fleece away. 
For your coats in wintry day ; 
Little master, this is why 
In the pleasant fields I lie.' 



»» 



15. 

XHBrOBAKOES ; OB, HONESTY AND DISHONESTY. 

or-ang-es an-swer pre*sent-ly 

land-lord break-fast ;tempt-a-tion 

Thbbe were two little boys named Charles and Ned. 
Charles was an honest boy, and never took what was 
not his own ; but Ned had grown up to be a thief. 
One day, as Charles was going to school, he met a 
man leading a horse. The horse was laden with two 
large baskets, full of oranges. The man stopped at 
the' door of an inn which was by the tq^^v^^-^'^s:^ 
begged the landlord to let ^ome oxLeVO^.^^^^'^'^'^'^^ 
^I hare no one at home 3ust uo^ T ^^^ ^^^ssDS^^ 






^' But here is a little boy who will hold your horse 
for you ;" and he pointed to Charles*. - 

Are you dure he is honest?" said the man; 
for my baskets are full of oranges^ and little boys 
are not always to be trusted." '* Oh, I will answer 
for Charles," said the- landlord ; " I haye known him 
from a child, and neyer caught him in a lie or theft. 
Your oranges will be quite safe with him." '* Well, 
then, my boy," said the man, "if you will hold my 
horse whilst I go to breakfast, I will give you one of 
my finest oranges." 

Charles took the bridle in his hand ; and presently 
he saw one of his schoolfellows coming up the road. 
As he drew near, he saw that it was Ked, " Good 
morning," said Ned ; '^ what horse is that ; and what 
is there in those baskets ?" " The horse belongs to a 
man who has gone into tlie inn," said Charles, " and 
he has promised to give me an orange out of the bas- 
kets, if 1 hold his horse for him till he Comes out." 
" Well, I wish he would give me an orange," said Jfed; 
'/let me have a look at them." And so saying, he 
lifted up the doth which covered the baskets. Whaft 
fine oranges they were, and how sWeet they smelt 1 
Ked longed to fill his pockets with the nice ripe fruit. 
^.' Let me just feel if they are ripe," he said, and he 
strdtched out his hand to touch them. '^ No, no," 
said Charles, " they are not yours ; you must not 
touch them.^^ But Ned had taken one up, and was 
^eJing it ^^It feela quite ripe/* \iq a«i^ > ^^ «3cl^ ^3ck&tL 
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how' sweet it tmells ! I kmg ta taste it ; I will jutt 
Buok one drop of juice out of the topj there caa 
surely be no harm in that/' 

Little boys who wish to b^ honest should keep out 
of temptation. You see that when Ned liad looked 
at the oranges^ he longed to tottoh them ; and when 
he had touched them, he could not rest till he had 
t€i8ted them. It is in this way that people are led on 
by little and little to do great sins. 

< / • ' ■ * 

16. 

THE oviknas^s-^oohttntfed). 

snatched. . pre-^tend'-ed seixed 

. ...brj^e. ; .i-. . loiocked. guard-^ 

^ 'Wv:j^4ki^ yovL about; Nedr said Charles, as he 
saw him (lake up the (»range ; ^' do put it down : foir 
«haim^f - ^^ Do not say ^ fbr shame' to me," said Ned, 
f^ t!k&''6tAiigeB are not yours.** *' No," said Charles> 
^* they are not inine ; but 1 promised to* take care of 
them,' and so I will : s6 put down that orange/' 
'* Let me see if you can make me," said Ned j '^ I am 
wronger A«n you «fe." Then CWle, snatched the 
orange oUtofNed^hand^ and pushed him awayfroM 
the baskdti/* Ned came back, and hit him a violent 
blow 'I but still he held the bridle fast, and tried with 
hSs other arinto corer the basket* Then Nedij^i^^ 
tekdetl to go away ; and, iX^?i&CL% >a5iKss^^ VS^s^sas^Ns^ 
wbm he wm not looking, \io i^vjlV. VaeXmkc^^ %rS^ ^^^^ 
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the basket. But the horse felt something touch his 
hind-legs, and gave a sudden kick, which knocked 
Ned down just as he had seized an orange. 

He cried out with pain ; and all the people ran 
out of the inn, to. see what was the matter. The truth 
was soon found out; for all believed what Charles 
said, and Ned was known to be a thief and a liar. 
Then the orange-man took Charles's hat, and filled it 
with ripe oranges. " Take these," he said, *' in re- 
ward of your honesty; you have guarded my baskets 
well, and it is only just that I should pay you for 
your service.'' " Thank you," said Charles ; *' but I 
do not want to be j^ate? for being honest. Give me 
the one orange I have earned ; I would rather not 
take the others.^' But the man would ndt let him put 
them back ; so he gave some to all th^ children who 
had come up to see what was going on, and took the 
rest to divide among his schoolfellows* As to Ned, 
he limped away crying with pain, for the horse had 
hurt his leg very badly. " And all this was for one 
orange,'* he said to himself; ^^ it was not worthwhile 
after all/' 

No ; it never is worth our "while to do wh^t is 
wrong. It would not be worth our while if it were to 
gain a thousand oranges. Even if no one Were to 
see us or to find us out, it would never be worth our 
while to commit a sin, if we were to gain the whole 
world by doing so. For what good is it to gain the 
frJioJe world, if we offend God, audio*© o\a oniw woiftl 



. ■/.■•. ' • 
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17. . . 

OUR lady's image, 

I. 
Mary Mother ! it is thou. 
With the crown upon thy brow ; 
With that look so sweet and mild. 
Bearing still the holy Child ! 

ii» 
Oh, how well I know thy face, — 
Full of meekness, full of grace ! 
Earth can nothing show so fa^r 
As the loye that's beaming there, 

III. 
I have brought these lilies sweety 
Let them blossom at thy feet : 
Thine own purity they show, — 
Stainless as the driven snow. 

IV. 

As I kneel before thee here. 
Gazing at thy form so dear, 
I can almost think the while 
That I meet thy mother's smile. 

V. • 

Mother ! how I love that name, 
Jesud called thee by the same*. 
Mother of our God iVovx. ax"^. 
Mother of the aacreSL Ti^«tV»* 



And our sweetest Mother too ! 
Oh, how deep, and warm, and true. 
Is the love thou hast for all 
Who upon their Mother call. 

VII. 

By thy joys, sweet Ia^, give 
Comfort unto all that live ; 
By thy BoiTowB, mercy find 
For the mifhl and the blind. 

.,, VJUi , ■.: 

Lead iiaftpro the, evil way,; , i; / 
Guard us well by night and day, 
Till the hour when thou shalt greet 
AH thy chiidren at tliyleet. 

- ,- . 18, 

■Fas tAKVB OP A PtAKT. 

nouT-ish-ment de-light-ful . 
. peach-es with-er 

pto-duce cur-rants 

■joi-cy • iw-^al 

. gooM-t)n^lip8 , pif-twe 
? Plants have^oots, stems, leaves, flov- 
ersj.^d, irnii. The grass which we can 
pnlF up with our hands, or the great 
oak which waves its branghe* over oar 
deitd^ Mare all these different pwr^a an^ «<^ "Vaa 
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hfia its x>wti uife< i First, there is the n>ot which keepk 
thq plwt firmly fixed in the cacth, «^d by which the 
plani §uckfi. i^ it$ food* For plants want food t0 
]^^ep^the^L laHyer a$ >nucb as animals do; ^Uid^the food 
pn which they live is the juice which they sack up 
^pm the noil in which they grow. At the ends of 
their roots are very small holes^ which we may call 
their mouths^ and it is through these holes that the 
plant, draws in its nourishment. 

When the earth is dry and parched^'the rooU find 
no juice to feed on ; but when it rains, the water 
which falls firom the sky sinks into the earth, and is 
drunk up by the thirsty little roots. It then rises 
through the stem; in the form of sfiyv, which is like 
the blood of the plant, and flows through tiny tubes 
to '^Tery part of the leaves and flowers. The leaTes 
are full of Utile hples too small for us to seie, thrpvgh 
which the plants breathe the air in' and out* Plants^ 
like man, cansiot live without sir; and if we were to 
shut due up iniome close place, where there wai nd 
fresh air, we should soon see it wither and die. Wheis 
the leavet are covered, with dust, the little holes 
through which they breathe get choked up. Thd 
rain helps the plant to grow, not only by feeding its 
rootsi but also by washing the dust from these holes,' 
so that the leaves can breathe fireely. ' 

. Then come tlixejfiowera ; those of some plantroai^ 
beautiful ffom their bright colo\xt^,'vVjSSs^^a««^fcO^*^ 
the rose and the violet, have «J^o ^ «^^^^. -siasS^- "Sw* 
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flowers hare a use besides pleasing us by their sweet 
smell and their gay colours. In them is formed the 
fruit or 56e<^> which ripens when the flower drops off, 
and from the seed other plants of the same kind are 
produced. A great many of these fruits or wq^a are 
good to eat. Thus com is the seed of wheat or oatSi 
and peas and beans are the seeds of the plants on 
which they grow. Sometimes we do not eat the 
seed itself^ but only, the juicy pulp which gro^ 
round it, as in plums and peaches. These have a 
sort of hard stone inside them, and withiil this stone 
lies the kernel or seed. The pips which you have 
seen in apples and pears, and those inside currants 
and gooseberries, are the seeds of these plants. The 
seeds of strawberries grow outside the red juicy fruit, 
looking like so many little yellow dots, i^jiothei^ 
seed, which you all know very well, is the nut, which 
has a sweet kernel inside a hard shell. 

All these seeds will produce new plants. When 
they are sown in the earth they swell, and send up a 
stalk and two little leaves, which peep up out of the 
ground,looking no larger than ablade ofgrass. Whilst 
the stalk and leaves grow up out of the seed, a little 
root shoots dovm ; and a tiny plant like this grows in 
time into a great tree. At the head of this lesson 
you have the picture of a branch of the wild thorny 
on which blackberries grow. Look at it, and try if 
you can point out the stalk, the leaf, ihe^wer, and 
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19. 

BBAVE BOBBY. 

gen-tle-man play-mate brought 

tem-pered boat-side safe-tjr 

to-geth-er caught rowed 

A FEW years ago a great ship was sailing across the 
sea to China. There were many persons on board; 
and among them was a gentleman who had with him 
his wife and child^ and a fine large dog, whose name 
was Bobby. Every one liked to play with Bobby, 
he was so gentle and good tempered ; and the little 
boy and he had many a fine game of romps together. 
One evening, as they were all on deck, the boy and 
the dog were playing together as usual, when the 
ship gave a sudden roll, and the little boy fell over 
the side, down into the deep sea. Every one saw 
him fall, and his father and mother among the rest. 
They tried to stop the ship, and some ropes were let 
down for the child to catch hold of. A boat was got 
ready, and some of the sailors jumped into it, and 
rowed round the ship to see if they could find him. 
But by this time Bobby too had missed his little play* 
mate ; and as soon as he understood what had become 
of him, he gave a loud bark, and leapt into the sea. - 
Those in the ship saw him swimming away to- 
wards one spot; thenhe dived down under the water^ 
and when he rose to the top aLgiYDLXjEL^-^ •»5w5^^^'^^s^ 
$aw him puUing something m Via m»N>Ssv. ^>55s.^"^'^ 
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getting dusk^ and no one could see clearly, and the 
poor parents feared lest, as night came on, their child 
must certainly be lost. Just then the men in the 
boat gave a loud shout; Bobby had swam to the boat- 
side, dragging with him the child, whom he had 
caught as he was sinking under the wares. The dog 
and the boy were both pulled into the boat, and 
brought back to the ship in safety. The child was 
not drowned, but soon came to himself again ; and 
you may think what was the joy of his mother when 
•he saw him once more open his eyes. But Bobby 
showed almost as much joy as she did. He would 
not stir from the child's bedside, but stood there lick- 
ing his little friend's hand ; and when at last the boy 
was able to stroke him, and call him by hia name^ 
Bobby seemed out of his senses with pleasure. 

BRAVE BOBBY — (continued). 

reached whined at-tack 

un-tie chased fired 

howled shark swal-low 

Afteb Bobby had saved the child's life in so brave a 
manner there was not a man on board the ship who 
did not love him. All the sailors made a pet of him> 
and they were very sorry when the ship reached the 
place where bis master waa gomg \« \je ^^\, wl ^<;:»t%\ 
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for of cotirse they knew that he would take his dog 
tfith him* 

* The boats were ready, and all who were going to 
land had got into them. The little child wan sitting 
in his mother's lap, and the sailors Were saying good<» 
hy to Bobby before they let him jump in after his 
master. But just as they were going to untie his 
cpllar, his master called out to them from the boat; 
and bid them hold him fast. '^ I will show you what 
a fine swimmer Bobby is," he said. ^* Do not let him 
go till the boat is near the shore, then I will hold up 
my handkerchief, and you Will see that he will dash 
in and swim up to us in a few minutes.^ . So th^y 
did as he said, and Bobby saw the boatsr push off 
without him. He howled and whined ; but theiailbm 
held him fiist. When the boats were it good way off^ 
his master gave the signal ; and as soon as Bobby felt 
that he was fr^e/hd leapt into the water, and swam 
away as fest as he oottld. Ei^ery on'^ w«is Waichlng 
him, and saying what a ^ne strong dog ' he Was, and 
how well he could »wim, when they heard him 
give a shiilUcry, and saw him jumi> half out of the 
water* Theii th^ saw sometking whit<» close beside 
him, and they knew that poor Bobby was being 
chased by a hungry shark. 

A shark is a large fish which is so fierce and 
savage that it will attack a man, and seize him with 
its sharp teeth. It darts on. i\s ^x^"^ ^^ <3^^«- ^asa» 
lightning; and though Bo\)by coviXiSL «wv3ccln^^^>«^^^*^ 
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one knew he cbiild hot swim wellenotigh to get out 
of the way of the shark. The sailors gave a, loud cry 
when they saw his danger; but they could not help 
him. As to the men in the boat^ they seized their 
oars^ and pulled with all their might to meet him. 

Soon they came near enough to see the black fin 
and great mouth of the shark; and the little boy 
called out in an agony of terror, ** Oh, do save my 
poor Bobby/' Then one man took a great piece of 
wood, and threw it at the shark ; but he missed his 
aim, and every one who looked on thought that the 
dog was lost. But just then his master, who had 
only been watching for the right moment, fired his 
gun. He fired with so good an aim that the ball 
split the shark's head, just as it had opened its great 
jaws to swallow poor Bobby. The shark sank; land 
the gentleman, throwing down his gun, stretched out 
his arms and drew the dog safe into the boat. The 
little boy threw his arms round Bobby*s neck and 
qried for joy ; whilst the sailors, who had been look-; 
ing on firom the ship, and those in the boats, set up 
a loud shout. *^ Hurrah !" they cried, '* Bobby is 
safe, and the shark is killed. Long live Brava 
Bobby r 
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21. 

DIAMOND AND HIS MASTER. 

pas-sion la-bour mis-chief 

New-ton fi-gures won-der-ful 

a-gainst Di-a-mond pa-ti-ence 

It is a vdry bad thing to lose one's temper. There 
are some person^ who will fly into a passion at the 
least word, and who, when they are angry, do not care 
what they say. They will curse and swear, and 
strike those who vex them. How often do we see 
men and boys ill-using some poor horse, and swear- 
ing at it, when all the time the horse is doing their 
work for them as well as he can, and they are only 
out of temper I 

There was once a great man whose name was Sir 
Isaac Newton. When he was a boy, he had been in 
the habit of getting angry at little things ; but as ha 
grew older he tried to flght against this bad habit, 
and at last he got such command over his temper, 
that nothing ever put him in a passion. He was the 
most learned man of his time, and he spent his whole 
life in study. For many years he had been trying to 
find out something about the way in which the stars 
move. It had cost him days and nights of hard la- 
bour. 

At last he had finished hia "woxtv ^xiftL^:^^^ ^«^^st'^> 
which were covered with ^wxitm^ ^^9l ^iksgox^^^^^^*^ 

NO, II. o 
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lying on the table. Some one called him out of his 
room, and when he came back he found all his papers 
in a blaze. Whilst he had been away, his little dog, 
whose name was Diamond, had jumped on, the table, 
and upset a lighted candle among the papers. New- 
ton saw that the work which it had taken him so 
many years to do had been destroyed in a moment. 
He should hare to begin it all over again, and per-*' 
haps should never live to finish it. It was a hard 
trial; but he did not lose his temper. Poor little 
Diamond was lying before the fire. His master kne^ 
what he had done ; but he did not strike him, ao)r 
swear at him, nor drive him out of the room. He 
only stooped down and patted the dog's head, andf 
said, " Poor Diamond, you litde know the misdiief 
you have done me this morning." And then he sat 
down, and began all his hard work over again. 

We call Sir Isaac Newton a great man because 
he found out many things in nature which were nev^ 
known before his time. But he is more worthy of 
being called great iot the command which he gained 
over his angry temper than for all his wonderful 
learning. And the patience he showed with his litde 
dog Diamond has made him loved by all who evw 
read his story. 



, r -. .., • . - .. ■. ^- .. ..^ .. . .^..... .. .. 

THE iSRTTB Al^D TflE iUTTEllFLY. 

• ■ ■'."'■» 

but-ter-fly won-der^ful claas-ing 
glor-i-oTW pat-er-pil-kr xe-gux-recTtiou 

Did you ever try to catch a butterfly? On a finb 
,Biiimner*8 morning you may see numbers of butieiir- 
flies chasing one another in the fields or gardens. 
£bme are white and some are blue; some Have 
brown wings, with bright red and black spots on 
<ihem« If you catch one, you will see your fiiigers 
.covered with what looks like red or lorown : ditot ; 
.but each grain of this diist is ia little hair or feather, 
^hich* haa been rubbed off the wings of the butter- 
Ajt How gay and happy they look as they fly about 
<^mong the flowers I 

Now let us look at some other kinds of insects. 
Here is a green caterpillar, ibediDg on a dabbage^ 
leaf; xaSk here is a brown ugly grub, which has been 
buried in the earth all the winter ; and here on an 
lapple-tree is a whole nest of brown and blaok cater- 
pillars. These insects are very difiSerent to look at 
from the beautiful butterflies. But all hutterfUes were 
-once grubs or caterpillars. This sounds so strange 
,that when we first hear it we can scarcely believe it 
true. Yet there is nothing more certain. A buttlffi^ 
fly lays her eggs on the leaf of some plant. Afti^^^ 
day or two the ejfgs are TaaX^o^V «sA ^^x^ ^st^^^aV 
outj not young butterflies y^-^iX ^o^jcci^ gxvb^* ^ 
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grubs grow larger, and feed on the leaves of the 
plant. Then they begin to change their sliape ; and 
they spin for themselves a sort of case, inside which 
they lie as if they were dead. They do not eat, and 
scarcely even move ; and if you were to find one of 
these cases with the grub inside it, you would never 
think it was living. But after a time the case splits, 
and a moth or butterfly comes out with head and legs 
and wings just as we have seen them flying about in 
the garden. 

This is a wonderful change, and it may help to 
put us in mind of a change more wonderful still. 
When a man dies, his body lies in the grave, and 
falls to dust. Who that looked at it in thiis state 
would ever guess that one day it would rise again 
beautiful and glorious? Yet we know that this is 
true. God will raise our bodies out of the g^ave at 
the last day; and though they will be the same 
bodies, they will be far more beautiful than they 
now are. 

Thus the grub in its ugly case seems dead, but 
springs out again with the wings of a butterfly. And 
after our bodies have lain dead in the grave, they 
will rise again in glory. When next you see a but- 
terfly with its gay wings shining in the sunlight, 
think of what you have read about it, and let it put 
you in mind of one of the articles of the Creed : 

" I believe the resurrection of the dead." 




THB BEAR AND TH^ HUNTERS. 

In-tend-ing com-pan-i-on ex-cel-lent 

land-lord laugh-ing cow-ard-ly 

ter-ri-fied wliis-pered gen-er-al-ly 

There was once a large bear that lived in a groat 

thick vood. Two huntera heard of it, and set 

tbemselvea to watch, hoping to ehoot it and to Bell 

its skin. Every day they went to the wood to lotiV 

for it, and at night they sleTp^. aX. «.ix Vkb. -bs^Ssk. ^^•> 

intending to pay the Uudloii »a s»w- ''^ '^^^^^^ 
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shot the bear : " for his skin/^ they said to them- 
selyes, " will just pay our bill/' 

One day^ whilst they were searching in the wood^ 
they came upon the bear quite suddenly. He growled 
in a fnghtful manner, and showed his great teeth, 
80 that the hunters were not a little terrified. One 
of them fired hit gun, Sut missed his aim ; whilst the 
other climbed up into a tree, where the bear could 
not follow him* His companion, seeing himself in 
great danger, fell flat on the ground, and pretended 
to be dead. The bear came running up, and having 
smelt all round the man, he went away{ for bears will 
not touch a dead man. 

When he was gone, the other hunter, who had 
been safe in the tree all the time, came down laugh- 
ing, and said, *^ Do tell me what it was that the bear 
whispered in your ear" " Oh,'' said the other, *' he 
gave me two excellent pieces of advice. The first 
thing he said was this : ^ My friend, be sure another 
time not to sell the bear's skin till the bear himself is 
caught.' And the next was yet better : ' Beware,' he 
said, ' of cowardly friends, who talk a great deal of 
what they will do, but in time of danger are sure to 
run off, and leave their friends in the lurch V '* 

Great boasters are generally great cowards. A 
wise man does much, but talks very little about what 
Ife is going to Ao. 




IiAITD, WATKR, ASH Alfi. 

misjin-tMn sur-face jew-el 

Val-ley . p-ce-an count-lees 

Idng-dom spar-ile va-pour 

freez-es _ hur-ri-cane at-mo-Bphere ' 

The eartk is divided into tvo parts, land and water., 
Oa the dry land animals lire and plants grow. Some ■ 
parts of the land rise higher than others, and these 
y/e call hUU or mowtiaim, A wide apace of level 
laud we call & plain/ and if it sinks down. lv«^:«c«^^ 
two hills, we call it a t>oH«v- 1\. \a cfo. "fiaa ^B.■sA. '^loa^ 
men lire and build cities -, ani aitSe^eiiX. -%Kt\a oVis- 
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are called by different names^ and form different 
countries and kingdoms. 

But a great part of the earth's surface is covered 
with water. By the surface of the earth we mean 
that part which lies outside it, as the peel does on an 
apple or orange. The water which covers the earth's 
surface is called the ocean^ and smaller parts of the 
ocean are called seas. 

It is a wonderful thing to sit for the first time on 
the sea-shore, and look out on the ocean. The waters 
of the ocean are always moving, lliey are not like the 
water in a pond, which lies still and quiet When the 
sky is blue and cloudless, the sea looks blue also; and 
its white waves sparkle in the sun like jewels. Great 
ships sail over it, and bear men from one land to ano- 
ther. And in its waters are countless living creatures, 
from the great whale, which is the biggest of all ani- 
mals, to the tiny sprat, and other smaller fishes. But 
there are other waters in the world besides those of 
the ocean. There are streams and rivers^ which flow 
down from the hills, watering the dry land, and mak- 
ing it fertile. There are springs^ which gush up out 
of the earth, and supply us with water to drink; and 
thiere are lakes, that is, large pieces of fresh water 
having land all the way round them. Water some- 
times falls on the earth from the sky, and then ' we 
call it rain. When it is cold, and the rain is frozen, 
we call it haily or snow. Other frozen -water y?e call 
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When water is made hot, some of it rises in the 
shape of steam or vapour^ The clouds are made of 
this vapour, which, when it gets quite, cool, becomes 
water again, and falls down as rain. Sometimes the 
wet yapour in the air freezes on the toees, and makes 
them look as if they were coyered with silver. Then 
we call it rime, or hoar frost. In summer, when the 
wet vapour in the air falls back to the earth, and 
covers it with little drops of water, we give these 
drops the name of dem. Again^ when the vapour is 
very thick and hangs orer tlie earth, we call it a 
mist, or fog. Dew, firoat^ ram, hail, snow, and fog 
are only water in different forms. 

The air cannot be sei^n as we see the land and 
the water, but we breathe it ; and when it blows hard, 
we feel it too. Wind is nothing more than air that is 
moving ; and when it moves very quickly, we call it 
a storm, or a hurricane. When the wind blows hard, 
it tears up trees by their roots^ and raises the waters 
of the sea into great waves^ so that ships which sail 
on the sea are, tossed up and down, and sometimes 
dashed to pieces. 

Though we cannot see the air, it lies all over the 
surface both of the land and the water; and this great 
body of air is called the atmosphere. 




25. 

THK TABBRKAOLE. 



I BTAND irithiii the open door — 
Hushed are the sonnds which fill 

Those bony streets with hnm of men ; 
Here, all is calm and Btill. 



How sweet and fragrant is the air, 
Which yet of incense breathes ! 

Above me, like a star, the lamp 
Shines o'er the flowery wt^silDs,. 



!{■ 



.11 ;. 
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III. 
When on Thine altar, Lord, I see 
Thos&:£owerB so fresh :and £ur, 
I think how happy they must b^ 
• To live an4 blossom there ! 

•ir. " ' ' 

And when I see the lamp whose flame 
' , Bufni^ efBt day and night, 
t wish my hieayt with love of Thee 
Burnt hdlf so cledr and bright. 



Q blessed .thou|phti w^hat can the world 
L'. . Give half so rarer and sweet 

Aa one abott moment 7w\a^ ^^ «<S^ot^ 



A. 
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Oil, wlitl a joy %b filter het^ 

: iW kfieel and piray alon^ i - ^ 

Lkaow that God is vei*y tteaj*,-^- - ' ^ 

The-idteip is Sis Throne. , -^ 

'. •-.• ^.■.y-.l- '■' -1 -' •': ■ ^ * . .:! . ^ r ;.j 

:' ■.■■• . ■'. .■■ \'. TU ...' ■ •" ."/ .• :' ■; 'tr 

W^ need ttot 80^ Him fer aWay 

Above die starry 8ky> ^ 

Widoin that tabernatle>-door - 

to our ery. 
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26. 

STORIES OF THE SAINTS. NO, !• 
BT. MONICA AND ST. AUGUSTINE, 

Mon-i-ca know-ledge ceas-ing 

Aus-tin lis-tened bit-ter-ly 

learn-ing per-ish taught 

Many years ago there lived in Africa a holy Chris- 
tian woman whose name was Monica. She had one 
son named Augustine (or Austin), a cleyer boy, who, 
however, gave her much pain; for though he was 
fond of study, and got on well at school, he was wil- 
ful and full of bad habits ; and in spite of all that 
she did to make him better, he spent his youth in 
all kinds of sin and folly. At school he fell in with 
many wicked companions; and from them he learnt 
to read bad books, and to go to shows and plays, 
where he quite lost the fedr of God. Augustine was 
very vain of his learning ; he forgot that .the only 
real use of learning ig to help us to serve God, and 
that if we do not know how to make this U$e of it, 
our knowledge is worth nothing. Augustine's learning 
only made him proud ; he despised the words of his 
good mother when she begged him to lead a better 
life, and not to oflfend God by sin. He thought it 
was beneath him to be taught by a woman ; and so 
he went on growing worse as he grevf o\^eT. 
But Mouica did not ^ve \aia -^^ \ «a^ \kwv^ 
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she wept over his slns^ she still loyed him dearly. 
She spent her days in praying for him ; and she had 
such a firm trust in God's goodness, that she felt sure 
He would one day grant her prayers. 

Years went on in this way, but Augustine showed 
no signs of change. He even joined some men who 
had left the true Church of God, and who denied the 
truths which she teaches. This gave Monica more 
pain than all the rest; for when men speak against 
the Church, they speak against God, and put them- 
selves out of the way of being saved. 

At last she went to see a holy old Bishop, whom 
she begged to speak to Augustine, hoping that her son 
would.listen to his words. But the Bishop said, ^^ It is 
of no use to speak to Augustine whilst he is so puffed 
up with pride ;; we must wait a little, and in God's 
own time his heart will soften." Monica still pressed 
him to try what he could do with her son ; and as she 
' spoke she wept so bitterly that the Bishop's heart 
was touched, and he said, "Go, and continue to 
pray for him as you have done for so long a time ; it 
cannot be that a child for whom his mother sheds 
such tears should perish."' 

After this AuguBtine went to Bome^ and Monica 
followed him there. He was then thirty years old ; 
and soon after he reached Bome he fell ill, and for 
many days lay at the point of d^BwlVi* \i\iSi^*oa^ 
died .in Ma sins, he would \iave \oaX»\3ia ^ox^^^^ ^ss^est- 
IM God heard hia moiheii'a px^L^et^i ^ xiwaX.^^ "^ 
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better, and soon after this be l>egaii to change liia 
life. He saw that sin makes us unhappy in this life« 
and in the next also, and that there is nothing really 
worth loving or caring for but God. It "was hardfbz 
him at first to give up all his bad habits, but God gave 
him the grace to fight against them withont ceasing; 
and before St. Monica died, she had the joy of see* 
ing him leading a pure and holy life. He became a 
priest^ and was afterwards made a Bishop. He wrote 
many books, and used his learning only to make men 
love and serve God. The whole Church eoon heard 
of the fame of St. Augustine, and he is ranked among 
the greatest of her saints and doctors. How happy^ 
he was to have had so good a mother; and how often 
he must hare wished that he had listened to h^ 
sooner, and that he had not spent his youth in sin ! > 

■ I 

27. ■ ' ; * 

THE TJSE OP MINERALS. 

an-"i-malfl how-ev-er clum-sy 

veg-e-ta-bles plough-shares an-oth^r , 
min-er-als ax-es cop-per 

BiuDS, beasts^ fishes, and insects are all animah. 
They live, and move, and eat, and breathe. Flahta 
and trees are vegetables. They live too, but not in; 
the same way that animals do, and they cannot move 
firom the place in which they grow. There axe &<»3aa« 
other thiij^ir in the worldthoweyer, cicada: Taa?!^ t» 



^d^f life at all/mieh us iwcki And stones; and these 

"W^ ^seLH-minerale* Some of these xninerals aire ac( Miser 

"(olio lis a;s animals and viegetahles are; /Wd ha¥^ 

'a^en that itten ean build houses with stwiesy and roof 

*theiu with '^t^/ and both these are mineraUf* 96 

^ the clay 6ut of vhich we make bur bricks^ aiid the 

Hme which ibnns our ifiortair* Then th^ire is iroM^ 

Vith which we make Imires and spades^ plotighshanss 

Jand axes^ and many other things. If you go into a 

"kitch^k/.you will See that the food you eat has to bp 

Coiok^d in pots and' pans, Wchidh. are made of iron^ or 

i/m> or ki^pp^Tr and all th^se aira miiieitals. The &v&- 

place itself is made of iron^ so are the. poker -and 

4ohgs and^ttborirelw! '' -And when wcf. hare cooked' our 

^dSniner^ we i cat; it off plates^ made of earthenwafe^^tK 

jehikar The' eavth from which the china is made .is 

iandtber niineral«-.-'-M : . ■■ -.■ •"'. 

"■'" Butwhai miait we do if we want to buy any of 

'i^ese- things'? We must go to a shop, and pay for 

what we want with mon^i Let us look at some 

ipieces of mooaey; some of them are yellow, some 

white, and some browa. The yellow are made of 

igoldj the white' of silTcr, and the brown of copper. 

- 0(dd and siher ^avi copper are all minerals. There 

lis andther ikiitiextd-quiteaa useful as an;f of these^but 

very different to look at. It is the coal which* we buin 

in the fire. Coal and iron, and tke c^^Jc^rx -assx^^e^'^^s. 

we have named, are all dvxg a>a\.ol\}ci& ^^k£.'^%'«»»-^- 

pits out of which they are ^Lua axe c.^^^ mwe%- 
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If we had no coals, we should be badly off for 
fires; and without iron we should not be able to make 
half the things we now use. For almost all the tools 
with which we work are made of iron; and in some 
lands, where the use of iron is not known, men have to 
dig up the ground with wooden spades, to use sharp 
flints for knives, and to saw their wood with bits of 
broken shell* This is very clumsy ; and if we had 
nothing better to work with than a sharp flint, or a 
piece of broken shell, we should find it very hard to 
make a chair or a table. Kyou were once to try 
and use such tools as these, you would learn the real 
value of iron. 

There are many other minerals besides those which 
we have named. All kinds of earth are minerals, 
and some of these earths are very diflerent to look at 
from others. In some parts of England the earth is 
quite white, and this white earth is called ohalk. Se- 
veral minerals are used in medicine ; but there is only 
one which we ever eat with our food. Can you guess 
what it is ? It is salty which is sometimes dug out of 
the earth, where it is to be found in great beds. This 
is called rock-salt; but great quantities of salt are 
also got out of salt-springs, which are found in seve- 
ral parts of England, as well as out of the waters of 
the ocean. 




THE BLBVHANT. 

el-e-phant- wa-ter-ing mottn-tain 

In-di-a dan-ger-otis tful-or 

fast-ened lia-tiire in-ju-ry 

Bcarce-Iy back-wards qnenclied 

The elepliant is the largest of all the beasts. He is 
much bigger than an ox, and is sometimes as much 
as nine or ten feet high. His legs and feet are very 
large and thick. The nose is immensely long, and 
is called the proboscis, or trunk. He can bend 
it about as he likes. If he \rants to break o^'^'i. 
branch of a tree, he twists \v\a UmsJ*. ttj«xi&.''*'»'«*^ 
snaps it off in a, momeat. \i Ve » ^ix**1 ,^*■«-^»■«■ 



down his trunk into a pond or river^ and fills it full 
of water ; then bendmg it backwards^ lie pours the 
water that he has iucked up into bis mouth. With 
the end of this tnmkj he can pick up the smallest 
thing as well as We can do it wiih our thumb and 
finger. He is very strongs but at the same time so 
gentle^ and so easily tamed, that he very rarely hurts 
any one. 

In India, elephants are used to carry or draw heavy 
loads; and a sort of seat is fastened on their backs^ in 
which three or four men can sit at ease. There is 
scarcely any thing which they may not be made to do; 
and we read of one whom his keeper taught to sweep 
the garden-paths with a long broom, and to water the 
flowers with a watering-pot. Of course the elephant 
held both the broom and the watering-pot by his 
trunk. An elephant often shows almost as' much 
sense as a man would do ; and when he has to lift a 
load, or to cross a dangerous mountain, he will first 
feel every thing with his trunk, and then he is sure 
to choose the best way of doing it. 

He never forgets a kindness or an injury. There 
IS a story told of a tailor, who lived in a town where 
'many tame elephants were kept. The shop in which 
he sat and worked was close to the place where the 
elephants were led to drink. He had made friends 
with one of them; and not a day passed but the 
elephant, as he went by his door, ^voxA^l ^w.\. \tl\x» 
JoBff trunk, when the tailor ^ou\4 give Vaxxv isT»x 
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/;)X*cfi^e^ or wy thing 'he^4;lianQed;tQ l^ve; S# o^^ 
4ajjr ti^e tailor was in* a bad tamper; and iQBte^d of 
giring Lim anj thing, when the elephant qaJoe ap 
,Xi$u^ aud put in his trixnk to be fed^ he only- pricked 
'jit with his needle* The elephant walked away wil^ 
put seeming at all angry. Sut when he had quenchefd 
hia thirst at the pond^ he filled his trunk with tb# 
dirtiest water he could find; and going .back to ithe 
shop^ he once more put his trunk in at the window^ 
and. poured the dirty water all over the tailor j ai^ 
T^Jbiiich i[e never came near the shop again. ; [ 
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sol-di-er ' ^-xi-e-ty . 1:?e-Wg-ing' ']' 
eV-i-'^eht-ly. al-armed un-i^-jured' 

jW^,n^hjt;P.a>?-gi?iW^ i^erewp ta ^jr wd gijf i? 
^ tfa^ stories. t}iat We^ been told of th^ :/3^S^^f? 
showiji .by elepljWJMai, .\ A g^jj^tlenifa^, wfep . wajj. Jf^s^ 
at ^^ scen^ ha^ giy^n ^ ao^iwng accpmvt ofsopxg 
^phfii;itff , belonging ( .to. . th^ , ar;»y r in; Jfndia. The;^ 
l;iad>tp make tlieii:, ifay VB * l^Bjh. . mp wtain^ ^^l^ff 
^x^g aftjBir them: aom^.heaYy. gi)in^« The soldiei^ 
were first of aU set to work to cut part of the h^ 
away, and to lay down some large trunks of trees to 
serve as steps. When this was doTka^^Jcife ^^-^^^:»aecJs». 
were driven forwards. Tlae ftx^X. \!ti^\. c,^xsl^^-^^5^^^^^ 
the rough path, and xoaxed a» \ko\x^V^ ^^^^^ 
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the thought of climbing up it. Then he tried the 
strength of the trees very carefully before he trusted 
his whole weight on them. Wlien he did not find 
them firm enough, he would alter the way in which 
they were placed. At last he got safe to the top of 
the hill, when his joy was so great that he played 
about like a kitten. The other elephants now fol- 
lowed. Among them was a young one, which was 
evidently much alarmed. The elephant that had 
gone first watched him with much anxiety; and as 
his companions drew near the top, he let down his 
trunk, and having allowed his friend to twist his own 
trunk round it, he pulled him safely up. The two 
animals then stood together face to face, and seemed 
by their movements to be telling each other how glad 
they were that their painful task was safely over. 

An elephant was once dragging a heavy gun 
on wheels, when the soldier who drove him chanced 
to fall in such a way that in one moment the wheels 
must have passed over him. Another elephant, that 
followed behind, however, saw his danger. Quick as 
thought he seized the rim of the heavy wheel with 
his trunk, and lifted it up till it had passed clear over 
the man. He then set it down again, and the soldier 
rose uninjured. 
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30. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. NO. I. 

t 

ST. GEEGO&T AND THE EXGLISH CHILDREN. 

Eng-lish-men Greg-o-ry af-ter-wards 

car-ried coun-try-men Au-gus-tine 

The country we lire in is called England^ and the 
people who live in it are called Englishmen* The 
English people were not always Christians. There 
was a time when they worshiped idols, and when 
they were very fierce and cruel. But it chanced 
once that some litUe English children were stolen 
from their parents, and carried to Eome to be sold 
as slaves* 

In those days men and women were often bought 
find sold, and belonged to. their masters as much as 
if tb^y were sheep or oxen. This is what we mean 
w:hen we speak of a slave^ . These children were sent 
to the markqt-place, where tbey stpod with chains 
round their hands and feet, waiting for some one to 
buy them. Just then a Christian priest, whose name 
was Gregory, passed by, and he was so struck by 
their beauty that he stopped to look at them. Their 
fair skins^ light hair, and clear blue eyes were not at 
all like those of the other slaves who stood near them. 
" What beautiful children are those ?*' said St. Gre- 
gory ; *^ and from what land do tlcie^ ^^.ws^O^r "'£s^^ 
wa» told that they were Anglea ; iox '^^^. ^"^^ *^ 
name by which the EngAiaU ^eoij\^ ^«^ \>gss^^»^ 



^^ Angles!** he replied; '^they ought rather to be 
called angehy Then he asked if they were Chris- 
tians; and when he heard that they and all their 
countrymen were still pagans, he was Yexy sadj^. and 
in his heart he longed to set out and preach die faith 
to these fair-haired English people. But the Komans 
loved him so much that they would not let him go; 
and soon afterwards he was chosen to foe Pope. - YoU 
know' that the Pope is the Head or lE'ather of th^ 
whole Church, and all who belong to the Chul>ch <yf 
Christ are his children. St. Gregory, afi sooii as he 
was made Pope, began to think what he totild do td 
make the Angles Christians. He chose % gdod m&tik 
named Augustine, whom he sent to Engla&d, and 
forty others with him, that they :uiig^t pireaok^ the 
faith, and plant the Church amo^ tb& ^ple« ' Thi§ 
was the way in which the English &'Bt Came. td hie 
made ChristiaiiA* So ydii see how much We i6we to 
the 2eal and lore of the holy Pope St. Oregory the 
Gh:eat« ■ -■ .-.w ■■ 

. 31. 

THB CEBAKINO WHEELS. 

As some oxen were dragging a wagon along a heaTy 
road, the wheels set up a tremendous creaking. *^ How 
is this I" oried the driver ; ** why should the wheels 
groan, when they who are drawing the wagon are 
silent V Those who cry loudeslr ate ndt qIvtql^^i the' 
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a^TOQj^ t^e; waters* . ; . 
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A LITTLE ship .wa« pn. tliQ ^a; 

It was a pretty sight ; 
It sailed along so pleasantly. 

And all was calm and bright. 

^ \ . . • ' ' ■ . ■ * • I ► '.'■■'■ '' " • ■ ' ' • I ' ' ■ . • 

II. 

, But soon a storm began^ to rise; _ ^ 
'The wind gr^ w loud and sti'ong ; 
' ' it hle,w the cf6ti4s aci*oss the skieSj^ ; 

' ' 4t i)lew the ^ms alOng. ^ ^ ^ 

. ,,, f • — . • . --v ... ..- , , . ■ . _ ■ . . .• 1 . ,'<■ . , » '• ■ -' 
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ni. 
Aii5 all Tint One were sbre aJratd 

Of siiikiilg m the deepi 
Sijsi hfeafi Was on a pillow: laid, 

Aiid He was fkst asleep. 
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t <f Master, we perish.— Master, save I" . r 
They.CJ^ied: their Master heard; r 

J3e.TPse;.r^hulj;e^.therwwd^^ ..* 

And stiird them with a word. - . 

I 

. He gfently w^ispet^d, " Peace; be itiU l*^ ' ? 
••:; : The M^njp billowft cease ; • "^ "^- 

]> M r. /.' The mighty vnn&s cAiei^ Til^ -^1^ 
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VI. 

Oh, well we know it was the Lord, 

Our Saviour and our Friend, 
"Whose care of those who trust His Word 

Will never, never end. 

33. 

ft 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. NO. II. 
THE LANDING OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Eth-el-bert lit-an-y mi-ra-cle 

re-li-gi-on Can-ter-bu-ry con-vert-ed 

£er-tha a-pos-tle bap-tise 

It was in the month of March, 597 years after the 
birth of our Blessed Lord, that St Augustine and his 
companions la^ded on the shores of Kent. This was 
•not the St. Augustine about whom you read eleven 
or twelve pages back, but another who lived later. 
Kent is the name for part of the south of England; 
and at that time it was ruled by a king who was called 
Ethelbert. As soon as the monks had landed, they 
sent to Ethelbert to tell him why they had come, and 
to beg that he would let them preach the true faith 
to his people. 

Ethelbert had already heard of the Christian reli- 
gion, and his own queen. Bertha, was a Christian. He 
felt a wish to know more about Christianity; so he 
^ave orders that the monks should be well tx^^t^d, and 
toJd them that on ^ certain day ke "wauX4 cotdl^ «xx^ 
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hear what they had to say. On the day which had 
been fixed, the king came with a great train of nobles.^ 
A seat wae placed for him under an oak which grew 
in an open field; and when he was seated, he desired 
that St. Augustine and his companions might be 
brought before him. They came, therefore, walk- 
ing two and two, and singing the Litany. One of 
the monks went first, bearing a tall silver cross, and 
another carried a large picture of our Blessed Lord ; 
and as they drew near they prayed to God that He 
would hare mercy on the English people, and pour 
on them the light of faith. Then St. Augustine stood 
before the king, and told him what it was that Chris- 
tians believed. He told him that there was but one 
true God, and that the idols which he and his country- 
men worshiped were only wood and stone. Then he 
showed him the Cross, and told him that our Lord 
Jesus Christ died on the Cross to save men from sin 
and hell. When he had finished speaking, Ethel- 
bert said that he would think of what he had told 
him, and that meantime he and his companions 
should come to the city of Canterbury, where the 
king then lived, and that they might freely preach to 
the people. 

St. Augustine was full of joy when he heard this; 
and a few days afterwards he and his followers entered 
the city, still bearing before them the silvex cx^wsA^zssiSsu 
the painted banner, and cTaan^xig «v«fe^\. \s&«ssNfi^ "^^ 
God.' Then they went to a \io\x^^ ^^sajSo: <isv^^«^^^ 



had prepared for tl:iein; and there they begaa to 
preach and to say Mass^ and to baptise those "whoia 
they converted to the faith. The holy life which 
they led^ and the wonderful miracles whicli they 
worked, made many go to see and hear thexn^ and 
at last King Ethelbert was baptised with 3000 of his 
people. St. Augustine was now made Archbishop of 
Canterbury by order of the Pope, to whom he had 
written telling him of his success. St. Gregory gave 
God thanks when he heard that the English peo- 
ple had received the faith^ and sent St. Augustine 
several more priests to help him, together with many 
things which he wanted for the service of the ChurcL 
There were sacred vessels of gold and silver to be 
^sed at Mass, vestments for the priests^ and several 
relics of the saints, besides a great number of books. 
He also wrote letters to the king and queen, and sent 
them rich presents. 

Thus was the Christian faith first planted among 
the Saxons of England ; and now you see why we 
call St. Augustine the Apostle of England. It is 
because the times had long passed when there were 
Jloman Christians here, and when there were numbers 
of Christians among the native Britons over tie whole 
country. Almost all these had been slain or driven 
away by the heathen Saxons; and now, when the 
Saxons were converted, the Saint who converted them 
is called the Apostle of England, though the country 
had once be&re possQaaod Cluristiau xok^iXAsiVA, 
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THE IWAUOW. 

swal'Iow poB-ses-sioo qnlok-ly 

mar-tin a-mn-sing epar-row 

Xhbbe axe some kinds of birds which do not live in 
this country all the year round. When the winter 
comcB, they fly away to warmer laiids, and only' return 
again in the spring. The Bwallov is one of these 
birds ; it spends the winter in Alrica, tmd does noC 
come to England until tha month of March, It ia d 
pleasant tiling to see a Bight of swallows at that time} 
for it makes us feel that the warm bright da^«i <:^. 
spring are close at hEmd, 5to^ c^jyifeiq "ias:? 'sws.'erii 
through the air, just Blowing xVeut -fl\ax»>»*'»'^ ■**^ 



dark glossy wings ! Few birds fly so fest as they 
do ;* they seem never tiredj darting about, now here 
and now there, after the inaecta on whicb they feed. 
Some swallows are called chimney swallows, be- 
cause they like to buildthcir nests in chimneys. There 
. is another kind 
I / ^^ ///if ^ swallow call- 

'^ "? ^ ^^^mI^'L-^-J ^^ "^^ ""arHn, of 
' ^ ^^^ff HlfaiaSSr tnndow swallow, 

which does not 
bmld in cbim- 
' neys, but in the 
comers of win- 
do ws,or un der the 
eaves of houses. 
By the eaees of 
a house we mean 
that part of the 
roof which jnts 
out over the walL 
Here you may 
often find a martin's nest. It is not built of straw 
and moss, like the nests of other birds, but of little 
bits of clay, which the martin fits together just as we 
build a wall of bricks. It has a roof, and a little 
round hole to go in and out by, and it is lined with 
grass and feathers, and soft tufts of wool. When 
* It is said that a swallow can flj seveoty or dght; miles 
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these birds fly away to Africa, they do not forget the 
places in England where they have once built their 
nests. When they return next spring, they are al- 
most sure to come back to the same place, and to 
make use of the very same nest. 

There is an amusing story told of two martins, 
who, on coming back to their old nest, found that a 
sparrow had already taken possession of it as her own. 
When the martins tried to get into their house, the 
sparrow pecked at them, and would not let them 
drive her out. The martins called some of their com- 
panions to their aid ; but, do what they would, they 
could not make the sparrow stir. At last they flew 
away, and the sparrow thought they had left her to 
enjoy her nest in quiet. But the next day they all 
came back. There were more than a hundred mar- 
tins, and each had a bit of clay in its beak. Then 
they set to work, and walled up the door of the nest 
with the clay; so that the poor sparrow could not get 
out, and died of course from want of food and air. 

There are many other kinds of birds besides 
swallows and martins which leave us during the 
winter for warmer countries. Others, which live 
in cold countries, come to England during the win- 
ter, and fly back to their own land when summer 
comes again. All these birds are called birds of 
passage. 




aiFk-ward how-cT-er 

1 -while Bcram-bled 

A MONKEY and a cat once lived together in a great 
house, and never were there two greater thievei. 
One day the two friends found their way into the 
kitchen, where some fine chestnuts were roasting in 
the ashes. The monkey longed to get some, but he 
did not wish to bnm his fingers. He was a cunning 
fellow, however, and soon hit on a plan for getting 
what he wanted. 

Tuniing to the cat, he 8a\A,"'Sovj,a.«,«c tn^a:!. 
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this is the very time for your to show the skill which 
nature has giren you. Look at those chestnuts ; how 
cleverly you could match them out of the ashes, and 
roll them on the floor I It would be fine revenge, 
tooj on that cross cook, who always drives us away 
with a broomstick if she finds us near the larden I 
would gladly do it myself; but then, you know, my 
paws are so rough and awkward, it would be a chance 
if I did not tumble all the nuts into the fire/' 

The cat, flattered by the monkey's wordsj set to 
work at once. She managed to get out some of the 
nuts, which the cunning monkey caught and devoured- 
Poor puss got more than one singe, and began to 
think the fun was not worth the trouble; but she 
would not give up, lest the monkey should think her 
awkward. 

Meanwhile the cook came in ; and as soon as he 
heard her step, the monkey sci*ambled off to a safe 
corner; puss was found with the chestnuts in her 
paw, and though she had not eaten" one of them, she 
was punished as the thief, and got a sound beating. 
" WelV^ she said to herself, ^^ this shall be a lesson 
to me for the future. I have singed my paws, lost 
my chestnuts, and got a beating ; and all because I. 
was foolish enough to choose a bad companion." And 
from that day she was never again seen with the mis- 
chievous monkey. 






THE OOAT. 

ill-stead sa-gac-i-ty 

Swit-zer-land sen-si-ble care-fiil-Iy 

A GOAT ia rather larger than a sheep, and instead 
of wool it ia covered with long hair. It can climb 
up rocks and steep places with great ease, and ia 
therefore mostly kept in hilly countries like Switzer- 
land, in some paits of which it would not be possible 
to keep cows. In these countries, therefore, goate 
are of great value on account of their milk, from 
which the people make butter and cheese. Their 
Ji^'r is likewise woven into doOa, ani 'iiwVt itelvo. 
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ihakes excellent leather. The skin of the young 
goat^ which is called a kid, is used for making 
gloves; and the flesh of the kid is also good to eat, 
though people do not often eat that of the full-grown 
goat. Goats are very sensible creatures^ and many 
stories are told of their sagacity. 

A great many goats were once feeding among 
some rocks, and one of them had climbed from rock 
to rock till he had got to a spot where he was just 
able to stand and feed on the tufts of long grass 
which grew around him. A narrow path led from 
this spot round the side of a steep cliff; and along 
this path the goat began to climb. Just as he was 
going to turn a comer, he came on another goat, who 
was coming towards him along the same path. It 
was only just wide enough for one goat to pass in 
safety, so that if the two animals tried to pass each 
other, one or both would be sure to fall down the 
cliff and be killed. Nor was there room for them to 
turn and go back the way they came ; so there they 
stood looking at one another, neither of them able to 
move a step. A man on a hill not far, off saw them, 
and called some of his neighbours to come and watch 
what the goats would do. At last they saw one of 
the goats lie down very carefully on the narrow path. 
He bent first one leg under him and then another, 
and squeezed his body close against tha xciOs^. ^^^<s«s. 
he had done this, the olTciet go^t^ ^^^x$v\x:i% ^i^^ '^'^ 
know what his companion ^a"a ^ovv\., ^^.^'^^^ 

NO. 11. ^ 
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tiously oyer 'his body; "after irliict he got up, and 
both of them went on their way. 

37. 
storit;s of the saints, no. it. 

ST* DOMIKIC. 

Dom-in-ic col-lect-ed hon-oured 

neigh-bour col-lege lod-ging 

Rp-sa-ry . de-vo-tion imri-tate 

In a great college in Spain, there was a ypiing utt^ 
dent whos^ name was Dominic Gusmaji. It chanced- 
that there was tl^en a great, famine^ which spread 
through the whole of Spain, and many poor people. 
died of want; and hunger, Dominic gave a»way aUr 
the money he had; and when his money was all- 
gone, he sold his clothes; Sut the famine still l^ted;: 
and every day the young student saw crowds of poor: 
creatures hanging 9^bout the door of the 'colIe|^e b^- 
ging for a bit of bread. He had nothing left to give 
them, but he could not bear to refuse them when 
they asked an alms. So one day he took all his boek?: 
and sold them, and gave the money to the poor. " 

You must know that in those days books were 
worth much more than they now are. They were 
not printed like the book out of which you are read- 
ing, for people did not then know how to print. But 
every book was written out with pen and ink ; and 
iu ti2i$ took & gre^t deal pf time \f> Ao^ Xk^e ^««i. 
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very few books to be had^ and those that there were, 
cost great sums of money. 

Wheu the other students heard what Doininic 
had done, they asked him how he could be so foolish. 
*^ Perhaps," they said, " you will never be able to buy 
those books again ; and how will you be able to study 
without them?" "Badly enough," he replied; "but 
you would not have had -me keep them when there 
were men dying of hunger !" When they heard him 
say this, they were so much struck that they all made 
up their minds to do what they could for the starving 
people. In a few days they collected money enough 
to feed the poor a* long as the famine lasted; and 
Dominic had the happiness of knowing that no more 
people died of hunger. 

His conduct at this time had made him known 
far and near ; and his lodgings were always crowded 
by those in any kind of distress. "Let us go to 
Dominic Gasman," they would say ; " he is sure to 
have pity on us/' One day a poor widow came to 
him, weeping bitterly. Her son had been taken 
captive by the Moors, and she had no money with 
which to obtain his freedom. The Saint had none to 
give her ; for all he possessed had long since been 
given away. But his heart was so touched by her 
tears, that he offered to give himself to the Moors, to 
be a slave instead of her son. 

In after years St, Domiid^ \>^^«aife "^^ Wqcc^k^- ^*^ 
m order which betucs \na xiaTCi<& , ^aAV^Hs^^^s^^*'^^'^^'^ 
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by the Church as one of her greatest Saints. He 
was the first who taught men how to say the Rosary, 
and it is thought that he learnt this devotion from 
our Blessed Lady herself. Let us try to imitate him 
in his love of God, and remember that no man can 
really love God unless he love his' neighbour also. 

38. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. 



ig-nor-ant 


eas-i-ly 


trav-eUcr 


prc-served 


na-ture 


Prov-id-ence 


hian-aged 


con-ver-sion 


Af-ri-ca 



You all know what a book is, and those who have 
learnt how to read, know how many useful and 
amusing things may be learnt by reading books. 
But there are many persons who cannot read, and 
among those who can, some are too poor to buy 
many books. Still they need not remain ignorant ; 
for there are other ways of learning besides reading 
books, and there is one book which those may read 
who have never learnt their letters. It is the Book 
of Nature. We mean by this, God*s works, — the 
earth and the sky, the trees and flowers, and all the 
wonderful things that He has made. In them we 
may read their Makei-^s goodness as plainly and as 
easily as we read the pages of a book. 

A man may have to work all day in the open 
JSeldsj where he has no time to read. "BuV. «k.^\i^ i<ciU 
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lows the plough, he has but to look around him to 
read the pages of the book of nature. He sees the 
rain sink into the earth, and feed the grain which he 
has cast into it ; and it teaches him a lesson of the 
providence of God. He sees the bright sun sinking 
in the west ; there are thousands of clotlds around 
it; some are gold, and some are purple, and some 
a deep rich crimson. If he were to travel over 
the whole world, he could not see a fiii*er picture. 
No king's court is half so glorious as' those beauti- 
ful sunset heavens. And if they are so glorious, what 
must not the glory of their Creator be ? Then he 
sees the birds and insects, the plants and flowers 
which grow in the fields around him. If he watches 
them he learns to know their habits, and he finds 
out something new and wonderful every day. . In. 
this way he may learn many things, even if he has' 
never learnt his letters* 

I will tell you two stories, to show in what way 
a man may learn to read the book of nature. There 
was once a famous traveller named Mungo Pai*k, who 
had lost his way in a great desert in Africa, and was 
nearly dying of thirst. He was five hundred miles 
from tke nearest town, and felt so weary that he 
thought he could not crawl another step. He lay 
down on the hot sands, as he thought, to die. Just 
ihen he saw on a rock near him a little tuft of ^^<s^ 
moss* Though it was no \>\ggex XjsvKa'^^^^s^ ^^fL^a*. 
£nger/UB root and leayes aad. \\xi^ ^^^?^^«t«s^ q^°^ 
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perfect, and he could not help' admiring it. "Can 
it be/^ he said to himself, "that the God who haa 
planted and watered and preserved this tuft of moss 
will not care for the sufferings of one whom He 
haa made to His own Image 1 . No ; I will truat in 
Him, and I feel sure that He will ndt forsake me.*' 
This thought gave him fresh courage^ and he man^-! 
aged to travel on a little farther, when he fell in with, 
some wandering shepherds who gave him food and 
drink, and so his life was saved. 

The other story is about a great Saint of whom 
many of you must have heard. His name was Blessed 
Paul of the Cross ; he lived in Italy about a hundred 
years ago, and used every day to pray for the con- 
yersion of England. One day, as he was walkiiigr 
in the fields, one of his followers who was with Ima 
saw him touching the plants and flowers with his ^tiok, 
and answering them as though they were taUcing ta 
hinu *^ Father," said the young man, " what are j^ou 
saying to the flowers ?" " I am bidding them hold, 
their peace,'* said Blessed Paul; "for, as I walk 
through the fields, they call out to me frqm the hedges, 
as though they would say, ^ Love God I love God T 
and I tell them to be quiet; for I know very well 
what they would say, only my cold heart cannot love 
Him as much as they would have me." 
. Here is a lesson which a Saint could read out of 
the book of nature. How happy 'vj^ «5cLo\i\^\i^ Vl^is 
-fcBtf IT tiuf one leason, even if :we toiewwiXJcbai^i^Wv. 




TIIE CRDCIITE. 

I. ■ ■ ' ■ 

■ I flWrty Jeena enicified, 
■ Hii wOttuded hands, and feet, and idde ; 
Hii daCred FleBh all rent and (om. 
His Woody cKFWfl of ehmpeet thorn. 

11. ' 
TKose cruel nails, — I drote them in, 
. !Each time I pierced Him with my sin ; 
That crown of thoma, — 'twas I who wotc, 
Wlieh 1 despised His giaciouB Lotc. 

nu 
Then to Uiose Feet 111 Tenture near, 
And wash them with a contrite tear ; 
And eTCTj bleeding wouiiul \. s«^> 



fi- 
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IV. 

Deep graven on my sinful heart, 
O never may that Form depart ; 
That with me always may abide 
The thought of Jesus crucified. 



40. 

EYES AND NO EYES. 

en-joyed wood-peck-er man-aged 

mis-tle-toe de-cay-ing ap-proach 

de-li-ci-ous con-tin- ued i-de-a 

'^ Where have you been walking this afternoon ?'' 
said a father to one of his sons, whose name was Ro- 
bert, and who had gone out to enjoy a holiday. " I 
have been up to Broom Heath,'' he replied, *' and 
round by. the windmill, and so home through the 
meadows by the river-side/' " Well, that was a nice 
walk," said his father ; '* was William with you V 
*^ We set out together, sir,'' said Robert ; *^ but he 
laggied behind, to look first at one thing and then at 
another, so I went on and left him. For my part, I 
thought it very dull ; I would rather have gone along 
the turnpike-road, where one may always see some- 
thing amusing." Just then, William came up and 
joined them. *' So you have had but a dull holiday 
I£nd, " said his father. " DuW, ^\t 1" ^^\^^\5^\a.m% 
J" never enjoyed myself so muc\u \\iw^>>^^^ ^^^^ 
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the heath by the mill^ and home by those beautiful 
meadows by the water-side/' 

'* "Why, that is just the road which Robert took/' 
said his father ; ^^ and yet he found his walk a dull 
one/' "Well, I wonder at that," said William; *^for 
I think I never saw so many curious things, and I 
scarcely took a step which did not delight me.'' 
^* Suppose you tell us what pleased you so much in 
your walk," said his father ; " it will be as new to 
Robert as to me." 

" Well," said William, " first, there was the lane 
which leads to the heath. That, you know, is close 
and sandy, so I did not mind it much.* But there 
was one curious thing I saw in the hedge. It was a 
crab-tree, out of which grew a bunch of something 
quite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch 
of it." 

" Ah, this is mistletoe^* said his father, as he took 
it in his hand ; " it is one pf those plants which do 
not grow in the ground by a root of their own, but 
fix themselves on other plants, and grow out of their 
branches. There was a time when people used td 
look on mistletoe as a sacred plant, and when it was 
used in their religious worship." *' How could that 
be, sir ?* said William. " I am speaking of a time 
when the Britons were joor^aw^," said his father, ''and 
when they had not yet learnt to worship VWXxxy^^^^* 
When men have not received \)[ie ^\^ o^i-isJSc^^*^'^ 
<yjften give their worship to stocks «cA ^\iox^.w "^j^*^ 



BCBtieleas creatme's. Our Britieh foiefethew wok 
shipcd this mistletoe, and their ptgon prieita used to 
cttt it off the trees on which it grew with a goMen 
knife. Bat what was the next thing that you saw?"- 

" Oh, as I went ferther on, I aaw a "beautifiii 
green biid fly to a tree, and nm up the truhfc'liksi 
cat.'* ■ ■ 

" It must hare been a woodpecber," eaid hta fe; 




thej ; " bad it a large strong bill ?" " Indeed i* h^d,'* 
said William, " and it tapped the trunlc' of the ti«^ 
iritb it, waking quite a loud noJBe." "I thought as 
much," replied his father ; " the woodpecker, lives, on 
insects, whose nests are to be found under the bark 
of trees that are beginning to decay. When the W^d 



irh^er the Nvood is deccQang ; and if so^ it sets to 
work, and bores a hole with that strong bill, that it 
tnay pick out the insects. If you could have seen its 
feet and claws, you would have seen that they are 
stronger than those of other birds, and made sO as to 
help it to run up the tree as you saw it da** 

" Well,^* continued William, " after that I came 
out on the open heath. You cannot think how sweet 
the air was ; and then the view was so fine on every 
side. There were nunibers of flow.ers all in bloom, 
and the yellow gorse smelt delicious. Some birds 
amused me very much; I never saw any like them 
before. They kept fljdng Jrotind my head, and I 
thought I should' have caiight one -t>f them. He flew 
as if his wizig was broken, and more Umi once he 
. tumbled right down ; but as, ■ooii -Mm I caaie near, he 
managed. to get out of my xieftcL** 

'' What was the birdUke T said his &ther; '' had 
it a kind of crest on its head f^ '^ Tes/^ sdd William ; 
■*^ and its feathers- were Uack and white; and itis note 
jounded just like the words^ peewhii, peewhit; I 
could scarcely believe that it was not some one 
speaking." 

'' It was a 2txj9t(;«Vt^/ said his &ther;^' I have often 
heard their curious cry. The way in which these birds 
fly, as if their wings were broken, is only a trick in 
order to lead you away from their nest. Tha"^ VsvsJ^ 
on the bare ground, and tWir ne^X.^ ^a>a^^ ^^cro.^^ 
eem^ifihe birds were not craniiai^ ^T\.Qi>asgKv\Rk- 



off those wlio appi-oach by loud cries, preteadlii^'to 
lie wounded." 

" I wish I had known that," siud WiUiam ; " for he 
led me a long chase, and I got over mj shoes in 
water, tryiog to catch him. I had no idea that bird* 
were 80 Cunning, but I shall take care another time 
how I run after a lapwing," 



41. 

EYES AMD NO EYES — {cOtlUnUed). 
straight weas-el se-vere-lj 

he-roni at-tacked in-stinct 

" Whbm I left the 
hill,Iw«itstnught 
down to the wa- 
ter-side. There 
^ were several beau- 
^ tiful birdi, and 
^some large drag^- 
i-flies, skimming 
over the water. A 
man was standing 
on the bank, catch- 
ing fish; and as 
I stood looking at 
him, two large h&- 

■^«w5 and Jit by the side of the meT. ^ «««^ KKi<«i% 
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the reeds aud flags to watch them. They waded into 
the water as far as their long legs would carry them, 
and there stood, with their necks drawn in, looking 
into the stream. Presently one of them darted down 
his long bill, and drew out a fish. They caught a 
good many fish in this way, and then flew away to a 
wood which was near." 

" You were' fortunate, William," said his father, 
" to have seen one of these birds, for they are now 
rare, though once they were much more common. 
Herons live together, as rooks do, and build their 
nests on the tops of high trees. You would scarcely 
believe how many fish these birds will eat. I have 
heard that no less than thirty-nine were once found 
in the stomach of a heron, after it had been killed." 
*' That bird had made a good dinner, at all events," 
said William, laughing ; ** but the herons I saw flew 
away before they had caught quite so many. Well, 
I climbed up the bank, and got into the high field 
near our house. As I did so, a curious little creature 
ran out of the hedge, and across the road. It bad a 
long body with little short legs, and a short stiff tail. 
Its neck looked half as long as the rest of its body, 
and its face was like that of a cat. I wish I could 
have caught it, but it ran too fast for me." 

** Ah, it was a weasel,'* said his father ; '* I dare- 
say it was chasing some of the rats and field-mice^ oa 
which it lives. Perhaps it 'wa^ a^ nn^^w^. ^i>^ ^^^"^ 
tijr.tolay hold of it, for ite UeXXi «t^ w.Nx^xs^.^'^ ^«^sss.^j 



Small as it is, it wiU soBictimes attack a man, and flj 
at hia throat A 
poor old \roiDui 
in this village was 
once badly hurt 
by some weasels. 




She 



was coming 



homefrom market 
with her baakets, 
and aat down on 
a heap of atonei 
to rest herself 
It chanced that a 
family of weasels 
had taken up their 
abode am ong th ese 
Btones, and th^ 
attacked her and bit her severely, 

" But I do not wonder tfiat you found your walk 
so amusing. There is always plenty to delight and 
instruct us in God's works, if we have but eyes to 
see them. How was it, Robert, that you saw none 
of these things V 

" Oh," answered Robert, " I saw some of them, 
but I did not notice them much ; they seemed com- 
mon sort of things, I thought." 

" That ia just what I mean," said his father ; 
" one man makes use of his eyes, and another does 
not J and so one will find amusement au4 -^(A.^. wA 



t>f the amplest thiiigs, where ahother Isaxiu nothing. 
■Remember, my dear boys, that every thing vrhioh. 
God has made ia worth our notice ; and that what w» 
call common thinga are often full of wonders -and 
beauty for those who have eyes to see them." 



42. 

LESSONS IN GEOQRAFHT. NO. I.' ■ 
WHA7 IS A MAP T - 

Scot-tish ar-ranged un-der-stand 

where-a-bouts si-tu-at-ed sphere 
neigh*bour-ing le^re-senls ex>act-ly 
^ hem-is^eie, half a iphere, cxM-\A-iieai',al(irge 
traat or piece of land containing many cottntrK*' 
A MAP is something like a picture. I say it is «flme- 
thintf like, because it is not quite like a picture. A 
picture of any ., 
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xnountains In the distance, and the sun setting over 
them. There are boats on the lake, and on the shore 
is an old castle standing among the trees. 

Now look at a map of the same place. You sec 

it does not look like 
the place as we see it, 
but it shows you the 
shape of the lake, and 
which way the rivers 
flow into it, and where- 
abouts the castle and 
the mountains and the 
neighbouring town are 
to be found. This may show you the difference be- 
tween a picture and a map. 

Maps are really plans of different parts of the 
world. When a man is going to build a house, he takes 
a sheet of paper, and marks down all the rooms he in- 
tends to build, showing what size and shape they are to 
be, and how they are to be arranged. This is called a 
plan, and it shows exactly how large each room is to 
be, and where it is to be situated. In the same way, a 
map of the world shows where each country is situated, 
and how much larger one country is than another. 

Let us look at the map of the world, and see if 
we can understand what it represents. 

The first thing we notice is, that the map is not 
' drawn on one square piece of paper, like other maps, 
but that it is Toaily made up o£ two ma^^,MA\)aaX 
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each of them is round. To understand this^ you must 
first understand that the earth on which we live is not 
a large flat plain, but that it is what we call a globe, 
that is^ it is shaped like an orange. Now, you know 
that you cannot see both sides of an orange at the 
same time. Whilst you are looking at one side, the 
other side will be turned away from you. It is the 
same with any thing that is shaped like a globe : we 
cannot see both its sides at the same time. So if we 
want to draw a map showing both sides ofa globe, we 
must make two maps of it, one showing one side, 
and the other showing the other. You will see that 
these maps must be round, if you will take an orange, 
and cut it exactly in half. When you put the halves 
side by side, you will be able to see both sides at once ; 
each side will be round, and they will look much the 
same as these two round. maps which show the two 
halves of the globe we live on.* 

Another name for a globe is a sphere. You see 
printed under these two maps the words " eastern 
hemisphere" and " western hemisphere." The word 
hemi means half; so that hemisphere means nothing 
more than half a globe ; and we speak of the eastern 
hemisphere, 6r the western hemisphere, just as we 
should talk of this half of the orange or of that half. 
On these two maps are marked the countries and seas 

* During this lesson, the map of the world should b^ ^\a^<5^3^ 
before the children. The teacViecvri^ ^'x.^^a^s^^i^Da^ ^s^s^*^^*^^ 



which are to bo found on either side of the globe! / 
very'lwge piece of land contaihing many countries i; 
called a continent. On the eaatern hemUphera an 
tnacked the continenta which we call Europe, Asia 
and Africa ; and on the western hemitpkere is maiket 
the large contineat of America. 




45. 

JAMB AKD BalDOET. 

Brid-get on-i-on mid-die 

oys-ter dais-ies but-ter-capa 

Jane and Bridget Were two sisters. One day theJJ 
father gave them a little piece of ground in the gairl 
den, and told them that they might call it their own 
They were both very much pleased ; and when thej 
came borne from soboo]) thej xaa U> ^kwit ^ax&cnt. \ 
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ftee what they couldi do with It.' Fin* they thought 
they, would mark it out in half, that each of theid 
might have her own piece. So they hegged their 
mother to give them some oyster-shellB ; and then 
they stuck the oyster-shells in a straight line down 
the middle, and this they called their wall. When 
the wall was built, they raked the borders quiter 
smooth, and then they began to think what they 
should plant in' their gardens. Their father was a 
poor man, and had no flowers to give them ; so they 
did the best they could for themselves. They tan 
to the woodar and picked some btittercups and blue^ 
Wls^ and set them- in the borders. As long as the 
flowers lived, the gaardens looked gay- enougfa^ but 
they soon drooped their heada Udd died* Thien theis 
father told ^ih^m thiit fljdwi^r^ would i^t lii^ without 
a root ; and he dug up a daisy, and showed them the 
root, which grew down in the earth, where they could 
not see it . : Wh^U they heard this, they dug up their 
weeds, root and all, and planted them out in a raw, 
and so thdy made their gardens. 

One day Bridget said, **I am tired of these weeds; 
I wish my fkther would give us some real flowers." 
" What do you niean by real flowers ?" said Jauie; 
V I think these are real.'^ " Why, I mean flowers 
that grow in real gardens," said Bridget, '' such as 
xoses and pinks; they are real flowers, but qui: d»assiiL<^ 
tmfl buttercups are only wee^A," . T^«CLV«t. H»Siasfi«"* 
irio/jvAsf Btending.by, BaiA to \v^z»" \ tssg^asaVi®:^^^^ 
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any roses or pinks, Bridget, for I have not got any ; 
but I will give you sonve real flowers to put in your 
gardens, which you will like almost as well." Then 
he went into the house, and brought out two little 
parcels of brown paper, and gave one to each of the 
children. Bridget opened hers in a great hurry : for 
she half hoped she should find a rose inside, but she 
saw nothing but what she thought were six little 
onions. Then she began to cry. " What am I to 
do with these onions ?*' she said ; *' I thought we 
were going to have some real flowers." " They are 
not onions," said her father ; ^' and if you set them 
in the ground, you will have real flowers iu time," 
Then he showed the children how to plant the roots, 
and he told them that if they would wait a little, the 
flowers would grow up through the earth. 

44. 

JANE AND BRIDGET — (continued). 

wait-ing laugh-ing au-tumn 

ap-peared watched be-lieved 

yel-low li-lac cro-cus 

Bridget had set her heart on seeing her garden full 
of roses, and she thought the roots were onions, 
though her father had told her they were not. When 
a week had passed, and no flowers had yet appeared, 
phe grew tired of waiting longer, and said to her 
shter, ^^Jane, let xm pull up iheEe xoota and throw 
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them away: it is better to Iiave daisies in one^s gaiden 
than onions." " But my father said they were not 
onions/' said Jane, '^and that if we waited we should 
have flowers from them/^ " I think he was laugh- 
ing at us/' said Bridget ; " for I have watched for a 
whole week, and nothing at all has come up through 
the earth." So she set to work and dug up her roots, 
and was going to throw them away. " Stop," said 
Jane ; '* if you do not want them, I will set them on 
jny side of the wall ; for I am sure my father was 
not laughing at us, and that he meant what he said." 
So she picked up her sister's roots^ and set them in 
her garden. 

Weeks passed by, and Bridget felt sure she waB 
right. There was nothing to be seen in Jane's garden 
but the smooth earth ; but Jane raked it neatly, and 
kept it free from weeds ; whilst Bridget's garden was 
all rough and untidy; for when there were no mate 
flowers to be got out of the hedges, she had grown 
tired of it, and took no more care about it. The 
winter came with its frost and snow; then it grew 
a little warmer ; an^ one day in March, as Bridget 
passed by her garden, she saw on Jane's side of the 
oyster-wall some bright-coloured flowers which she 
had never seen before. They were white, and yellow, 
,and lilac, and the white ones had bright gold centres. 
She ran to find Jane, and told her that some one had 
been planting some beautiful fLoviex^ \\jL\iKt ^«^m^* 
Jane rao too, and w;heu she ww \k«ia>^^ ^^"^^»^ "^ 
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hands with joy. " They must be my father's roota,* 
she said ; ^' I knew they would come up ait last'' 
But Bridget only laughed at her. "Why thos6 
roots were put in last year,** she said. "I>o you 
think they can have lived through all the snow and 
frosty and that those bright flowers can have grown 
out of ugly onions ?" '* Yes, I am sure of it," said 
Jane ; " for they are just where I set the roots, and 
my father said it would be so if we would only wiut.^ 
*^ I do not believe it,"- said Bridget ; " I think he lain 
put in these flowers to surprise us." 

Then her father came up, and asked them what 
they were looking at ; and they showed him the flowers, 
and asked him what they were. " They are crocus- 
flowers,** he answered, '*and they have grown -from 
the roots tibat I gave you last autumn. But how is 
it that there are none on Bi:idget*s side f for I gave 
you each the same number.'^ ^Then Bridget blushed 
and said, " I thought they would not grow, and so I 
dug them up again, and Jane set them in her gaiv 
den." Then her father took up one of the plants, 
and showed her the little root that looked like an 
onion hanging at the bottom of the stalk. And he 
told her that some roots are called bulbs, and that 
bulbs will remain in the earth without seemii^g to 
grow for some time ; and then, when spring comes, 
the little green plant grows up out of the middle of 
the bulb, and flowers, and dies down again, but tJie 
bulb itself live^ for many yeat«* ** "LeX. \)oMi \«wSb. 
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yoal'^lb.h-'sAAtii, f'to IwlieTa .WNaCiitoM ^u/ani 
not to trust alwATi to what 7011 eee, i^Miheliei^ 
tnyword, and yoU did not; and now yui tea tfikt sliA 
hat all tfae flowers." ■ - ■-■■'■ '■■--■^ 




1 vine^yard^ , pur-pos-es, - ex-^pel-tent 
. orchids cariri-p^jes ad-mi-ra-ble 

Lap-land-er; tJed-gea- mea-sijred 

i. inaniu-ifac-tured, made hf the hind. ., 
{Ch^Sk are> aom^ coimtries in Whiek tbe g^Ud h 
^T^ed with snow duridg the gKatet^aitoSthefeax. 
jObe ofthesecoiutrieB 13 calied Ltiplatad] and as you 
jjjajT' suppose, it is a dreaiy M>i Wrtett. -^ax'v. rf^ '^'*^ 
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England, no cornfields, no vineyards, no orchards of 
apples and pears. Very little grass even grows on 
the hills ; and for eight months out of the year you 
can see nothing hut one vast waste of snow. Yet 
people live in this dreary country, and God in His 
wisdom has provided for their wants as He does for . 
those of all His children. The riches of the Lap- 
landers consist of their herds of reindeer. 

This animal is found in many cold countries, and 
is one of the most curious and useful which are 
known. It serves all the purposes of a horse, a cow, 
a sheep, or a goat. When the Laplanders travel 
from one place to another, they do not use carts or 
carriages with wheels, as we do, because the wheels 
would sink into the snow, which almost always covers 
the ground. They use sledges^ that is, carriages with- 
out wheels, which are drawn by reindeer, and which 
slide smoothly and swiftly over the frozen ground; 
If they were to use horses, their feet would sink into 
the snow, and they would not be able to get on. But 
the feet of the reindeer are cleft in two parts, and 
these two parts spread out when the animal puts them 
down, and do not sink in the thickest snow. 

The reindeer draws his master's sledge with won- 
derful speed, and will trot for a whole day without 
getting tired. But this is only one of the services it 
renders to the Laplander. It also supplies him with 
milk and cheese and butter ; its flesh is excellent to 
eat, and its skin forms the usual c\ot\k\ng o? VXx^eoxwi* 
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try. Indeed there is no part of this animal which is 
not used. Its hard bones are manufactured into 
spoons and knives, and other useful things. Glue is 
made from its horns, and bow-strings from its sinews. 
No wonder that the Laplander values his reindeer, 
and treats it kindly; for without its aid he would 
hardly be able to live. 

But how does the reindeer live himself ? What 
can he find to eat in a country where there is no corn 
and no grass through more than half the year? Again 
we must say, that God has provided for the wants of 
the reindeer as He has done for those of its masten 
There is a sort of moss which grows beneath the 
snow, on which the reindeer feeds during the winter. 
He hunts for it himself, and scrapes away the snow 
with his broad hoof until he has laid the earth quite 
bare. If the snow is too deep to allow of this, he 
seeks for another kind of moss, which grows on the 
trunks and branches of the pine-trees. 

Thus, where no grass is to be found, the reindeer 
is well oS for food, when cows and horses would be 
sure to die of hunger. The people of Lapland know 
the value of this moss, on which the lives of their rein^ 
deer depend. They often burn down whole forests 
of trees in order to make the soil richer, that so it 
may produce more moss for their reindeer. A man's 
wealth in Lapland is, in fact, measiured by the num- 
l^er of reindeer that he keeps, and som^e «t\!afc ^'^'<5i^^- 
among them keep as many a& aA\>o\x<»Kc^» 



tbu9 giycMi to every liuad the.oteatures iitfliichiw^lwMl 
suited to It^ and provides for all their wAUts iQ.wnjp 
90 vamous aad v^onderfoH .1 >..r 

/ ■ .. •. ^ . ■/: 
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BUTTER AND C^ESSE. ' ' • " " 

know-ledge yl-o-lpjjit-ly . qb-tained .. ,._ 

,. se-pa-rate stom-ach flu-id . ; .,. 

desrcend-ants Swit-zer-land them-selves. . ,, 

Wben a ehild learns to read, he does so that ibe ma^ 
he able, to gain ^od and useful knowledge. No(#^' 
the. things! v^rhich are most useful for us. t6<knovr'«jre: 
common tihinffS4 How silly it would seem for us tioL 
know all abou^ lions and elephants^ and yet not ;i«r 
he; able to tell a horse from a cowr Or to know what' 
kind :of food people. eat in Africa or Indi% and at^thft 
same time not. to know how English people makea 
theiK. butter and cheese. Yet I dare say a great many 
of th6se who are reading this book would not be able! 
to aay what the difference . is between butter and: 
cheese. Let us see^ then^ if we cannot explain these; 
opnunon things. 

You all know what inilk la; that ia to.say^ ytitki 
kfiow iUi ta^te and its colour> luid that it is supplied: 
to us chiefly by the cow« But perhaps you do noV 
kno^,that milk is made up of several different parts^! 
Buch as cream^ curek^aai whetf* If yoil weie tp 
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a pan of milk to Btaudj and le^te it without being 
moved for some time^ these parts would separate 
from each other. 

r 

First, the cream would rise to the top ; and then 
if you were to skim it off, and leave the skim-milk 
till it had turned sour, the curds would separate from 
the whey. Now butter is made from the creamy and 
eheese from the curds of milk. In Order to make 
butter, some cream is put into a vessel called a chum, 
which is a wooden tub covered with a lid. In the lid 
is a hole, through which a handle passes; and this 
handle is moved up and down very quickly, so that 
the cream ia shaken violently about. By this means 
the more solid part of the cream, which is what we 
call butter, is pressed together, and separated from 
the thin milky fluid. In about an hour, the butter 
appears in small lumps, which soon unite in larger 
masses. It is then taken out of the churn, and thd 
milky fluid which remains when the butter has been 
all churned out of it is called buttermilk. It is chiefly 
used for feeding pigs ; but in Wales and other, parts 
of the country, the people themselves drink it 

Cheese is made from the curds of milk, pressed 
and dried. Sometinaes the curds are separated from 
the whey by leaving the milk till it has turned sour, 
but the cheese made in this way is not the best kind. 
\i is better to use fresh milk, and to curdle it (that 
is, to separate the curds from th^ '^W^'^V? ^b^jSssMi^ 
to it some rennet. Rennet \a ^^Lmftc^^^^^^^^"^^^^ 
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the stomach of a calf^ i^hich has the effect of curdling 
milk very quickly, when poured into it When the 
curds are thus obtained, they are pressed in a mould, 
so that all the whey that remains is forced out of 
them, after which they are salted and dried. The 
curds are then called cheese. The richness of cheese 
of course depends on the milk from which it is made. 
Some cheese is made from skim-milk, but it is very 
hard and poor. Other and better kinds of cheese are 
made from fresh milk, from which the cream has not 
been taken ; and the richest kinds of all are made 
by adding yet more cream to the milk. 

In England butter and cheese are made only from 
the milk of the cow ; but in other countries the milk 
of other animals is used. Thus, in Lapland the 
cheese, which forms the chief food of the people, is 
made from the milk of the reindeer ; and in Switzer- 
land goat's milk is used. 

Both cheese and butter have been made from 
very early times; and we read of both of them in the 
Bible. In the countries where Abraham and his de- 
scendants lived, the chief riches of the people con- 
sisted of their flocks and herds, and they soon learnt 
the means of obtaining these articles of food. 

The whey which remains when the cream and the 
curds are taken away, is the thinnest and most watery 
part of the milk, and forms a wholesome kind of 
drink, which is sometimes given to sick persons. 
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STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. NO. Ill, 
KING EDWIN AND ST. PAULINUS. 

North-um-bri-a spar-row York-shire 

Eth-el-burg-a a-mazed cath-e-dral 

lis-tened Whit-Sun-day oc-cu-pied 

The conversion of King Ethelbert and his people did 
not at once make the whole island Christian. Ethel- 
bert only reigned over that part of England which is 
called Kent. The rest of the country was divided 
into six other kingdoms, one of which was named 
Northumbria, so called because it lay north of 
the river Humber. About twenty years after the 
death of St. Augustine, there reigned in Northum* 
bria a powerful king, whose name was Edwin. He 
was married to a princess of Kent called Ethelburga, 
who was a Christian ; and who, when she set out to 
her husband's court, took with her one of the Roman 
monks who was living at Canterbury, whose name 
was Paulinus. King Edwin had no thought of being 
a Christian himself, but he gave leave to his wife to 
practise her religion; and St. Paulinus hoped that 
he should soon find some way of opening the eyes of 
the king to the truth and beauty of the Christian 
faith. 

But two years passed away, and still Edwin was 
not converted. He listened, indeed, to the words 6€ 
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St. Paulinus, and his heart was often touched by 
them, but he could not make up his mind to give up 
the worship of his false gods. At last he consented 
to hold a council of all the wisest men in the king- 
dom, whom he desired to say what they thought of 
the new doctrines which St. Paulinus preached. Then 
one of them stood up, and said : " It seems to roe, 
king, that we know very little about this life of ours. 
Sometimes when you are sitting at supper in jfour 
great hall, with the warm fire blazing before you, it 
may chance that there is a storm of rain and snow 
outside. Then some poor sparrow perhaps comes in 
through the window and flies through the hall, and 
out at the open door. She leaves the cold winter 
outside, and for a moment she enjoys the warmth and 
light. Then when she flies out again, it is all as dark 
and gloomy to her as it was before. And sucb^ it 
seems to me, is the life of man. We know but a 
brief moment of it, but it soon vanishes out of our 
sight 5 and what went before, and what is to come 
after, we do not know. Therefore, if this stranger 
can tell us something more certain, let us by all 
means listen to his words." 

Then the high-priest of the Saxon idols, whose 
name was Coifi, stood up and said, that he had served 
the false gods for many years, but that he did not 
believe they could hear or help their worshipers. 
So, for his part, he advised that the king and his 
people should embrace the worship of the one true 



God, «nd ttiat libe ' altaxs of iHe ido]^ ' s&ould bV 

pulled down. . — ' 

^^ And who caa be found to destroy thein V^ ^d 
Edwin. ^^ None can be so fit to do that as I am,^*^ 
s4id the high-priest ; and with these words he sprslng. 
upon a horse, and taking a spear in his hand, he rode 
t,o: the great temple of the heathen gods, and cast the; 
spear into the midst of it/ It was a law among the: 
Sa2£onS| that their priests must not ride on horseback 
or carty arma When, therefore, the people saw what- 
Goifi was doing, they were much amazed. But hei 
declared to them, that the idols they had hitherto** 
worshiped were false gods, and bade them set fire to. 
the temple, and burn it to the ground. Edwin him- 
self, with many of his subjects, begged of Paulinus 
that they might be baptised; and the king caused 
a wooden church to be built at York, in which he 
and a great number of his noblqs received baptism 
on thd Whit-Sunday of the ybar 627. 

St: PauUnus travelled through Norlhumbria, 
preaching ^nd baptising the people wherever he^ 
went. There Ivexe of course no churches, and no: 
fonts; SQ that h^ preached in the fields and under: 
the green tj^ees, and baptised the people in the beau- 
tiful streams and rivers of Yorkshire. Amongst these; 
was the river Swale, which at one spot* flows into a. 
number of rocky pools. These are still pointed onit: 
a* the fonts which were naed "bfj \)afc %lxsX. v^^^csi^ ^ 

* At Cattoickiaai^^ 
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Northumbriaj and here many thousands were bap* 
tised. 

The Pope who was reigning at this time was called 
Honorius ; and he appointed St* Paulinus to be the 
first Archbishop of York. The wooden church which 
King Edwin had erected in that city was held in 
great veneration : a larger church was built over it, 
and lights were kept burning round the spot where 
the first Christian king of Northumbria had received 
baptism. Even when the little wooden church was 
removed, a cross was marked on the pavement to show 
where it had formerly stood ; and the site is now occu- 
pied by the stately cathedral known as York Minster. 



48. 

THE DOG.* 

New-found-land dis-cov-ered af-fec-tion 
mas-tiflT bur-ied peas-ant 

Of all the animals which God has given for our use, 
the dog is perhaps the one which we know the best, 
and of which we are the fondest. He seems meant 
to be the companion of man, whom he serves in a 
thousand ways. He guards his house, he helps him 
in the chase, he takes care of his flocks, and he cheers 
him by the fidelity and affection which he is always 
ready to show* No animal has more sense and saga-> 
city than the dog; and at times \ie seem^ Vo \xTi^^x- 
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stand what is said to him by his master as well as a 
child would do. 

All dogs are not alike^ some are much larger than 
others. Some have long hair^ and others short. Some 
are strong and fierce, like the mastiff and the bull-dog ; 
dthers very swift of foot, like the greyhound, which is 
used to chase the hare. One of the largest and finest 
dogs we have is the Newfoundland dog. Many stories 
are told of the way in which these dogs have saved 
persons from drowning. They are also very sensible, 
&nd can be taught to do almost any thing they are 
told. Thus, one dog was trained by his master to go 
«very morning to the baker's shop and bring home 
the bread, which was tied up in a cloth, the ends of 
\7hich the dog carried in his mouth. Another, named 
Dandie, would carry a penny to the shop and lay it 
on the counter ; when the baker, who knew what he 
"wanted, would give him a roll in exchange. His 
^master's friends were so pleased with this trick that 
they would often give the dog a penny, that they 
•might amuse themselves by seeing him buy his bread. 
TFhus it sometimes happened that Dandie had several 
pence given him the same day. But he was wise 
^enough to know that he did not want more than one 
Toll to eat at a time, so he hid his money in an old 
isaw-pit, and only took a penny out whenever he 
"wanted a roll. 

There are other dogs besides those of Newfound- 
land who have often been l\\© xa^axv^ q!1 ^»:<\s>l% •^'^ 

NO. II. ^ 
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lives of men. The shepherd's dog has more ibn 
once rendered the same service to his master. As 
English farmer having fallen senseless in the midst 
of a severe snow-storm, his dog scratched the snow 
away from him, and then rolled himself on his breasti 
thus keeping warmth enough in his body to preserve 
his life. In the morning the man and dog were both 
discovered^ and the farmer's life was saved* 

But the dogs that are most famous for the courage 
which they show in saving the lives of men are the 
dogs of Mount St. Bernard. This is a high mountain 
in Switzerland, the road across which is always covered 
with snow. Some monks have for many years readed 
in the most dangerous part of this mountain, for the 
purpose of helping travellers. They have a breed of 
dogs that are trained to seek in the snow for any 
persons who may have fallen down the rocks, or who 
have lost their way. Sometimes they lead the mcmks 
to the spot where some poor man is buried beneath 
the snow-drifts ; sometimes they themselves contrive 
to uncover him. More than once they have been 
found lying on their senseless bodies i and one story 
is told of a dog that found a little child in a half- 
frozen state, brought him to his senses by licking 
him, and then induced the child to tie himself round 
his body. In this way he brought his burden safely 
to the door of the convent. One of these dogs saved 
the lives of no fewer than forty persons, and was given 
a silver medal, as a badge of honour, which was at- 
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ways tied round his neck* He was killed at last in 
the noble effbf t to guide a poor peasant home to his 
hut. A great mass of snow fell from the top of the 
mountain, and both the man and the dog were buried 
under it. 

49. 

LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. NO. II. 

COLD COUNTEIES. 

e-qua-tor- Pro-vi-dence ice-berg 

re-gi-ons fish-er-ies ter-ri-ble 

to col-lect, to get together. 

You now understand that the shape of the earth 16 
that of a globe, and that the figures traced on the 
map show the outlines of the sea and the land. 
There are other lines marked on the map ; but there 
is only one of these which you need think about at 
present. It is that dark line which is drawn through 
the middle of the map. You see that it cuts the 
map just in half. It is called the equator^ that is, 
the line which cuts the map into two equiU parts. 
We call two things equal in size when one is just 
the same size as the other, like these two halves of 
the m&p. The spots at the top and bottom of the 
map, or globe, farthest away from the equator, arc 
called the poles. One is the north pole, and the 
other the south pole. And the countries near the 
poles we call the Polar Regions. Now these coau- 
tfies are very cold. 
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For some months in the year, the sun does not 
rise at all in the Polar regions, so that the winter 
there is like one long night. The ground is covered 
with snow during the greater part of the year ; and 
even the sea is frozen. Most of the animals are pro- 
vided with thick warm furs, such as the bear and 
the sable. One of these countries is Lapland, where, 
as you have read, the reindeer draws the sledge over 
the frozen snow. Another country, yet farther to 
the north, is called Greenland. Here the people 
have neither bricks, nor stones, nor wood to build 
their houses. They use, therefore, the only thing 
they have, and that is snow. They cut the hard 
frozen snow into blocks, and pile them up so as to 
form huts, in which they live. Their sledges are 
not drawn by reindeer, but by dogs, of which they 
keep a great number. You may wonder what they 
can find to eat in such countries. Tliey cannot till, 
the ground in Greenland, so they have no com to 
make bread, and live chiefly by the chase. God in 
His providence has so ordered it, that in the frozen 
seas of the Polar regions are foimd a number of large 
fish, and other sea animals. These furnish the poor 
people with food to eat, and oil to burn through their 
long winter nights. Among these animals are the 
whale and the seal ; and a great deal of the oil which 
is burnt in this country comes from the fisheries of 
the Polar regions. 

Another animal found in these frozen countries 
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is the Polar bear. This is one of the most savage 
beasts which exists any where. Yet the Greenlander 
will attack him with a rude spear^ tipped with a sharp 
bit of bone instead of iron, the use of which he does 
not know. With the help of his brave dogs he suc- 
ceeds in killing him, though men are often themselves 
killed by this fierce animal. 

I need not say that the Polar countries are dreary 
enough to look at. There is nothing to be seen, but 
snow and ice ; and on the sea the ice collects to- 
gether in great heaps, which are called icebergs, or 
ice mountains. Many ships have been dashed to 
pieces by these icebergs ; and sailors often lose their 
lives in these terrible countries. 

There is one thing more which is worth noticing 
about the Polar regions. You have heard that dur- 
ing several months in the year the sun never rises, so 
that during that time it is one long night. The 
night, however, is not so dark 'as our nights are, for 
there is a particular kind of light which appears in 
the sky in these cold countries, so brilliant that 
men can see to go about and to work almost as 
well as we can in the summer twilight This light 
seems to shoot out in bright rays over the sky, and 
is very beautiful to look at. It is known by the 
name of the Northern Lights^ and is sometimes seen 
in this country in autumn and winter nights. 




so. 

THE 6PRINQ WALK. 

We had a pleasant walk to-day, 
Over the meadows far away, 
Aeiom the bridge, and by the mill, 
And through the wood, and up the hill j 
And if you listen to what I say 
I'll tell you what we saw to-day. 



The daisies opened to the sun 

In meadows green and white ; 
The lambs were playing merrily ,- 
It was a pretty sight. 



us 

III. 

We saw upon the shady banks 
The gulden flowete shine^ 

The cowslip and the buttercups. 
And star-shaped celandine. 

IV. 

We saw the yellow wallflower wave 

On an old cottage-wall ; 
And then we watched the busy rooks 

Among the elm-trees tall. 



And leaning from the old stone-bridge 

We saw our shadows lie. 
And through the arches stood and watched 

The swallows swiftly fly. 

VI. 

The bees were humming on the banks, 
The birds were on the wing,— 

Oh, surely nothing is so sweet 
As these first days of spring t 
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51. 

HENRY THE GOOD SHOEMA^Eft« 

Flan-ders Sa-cra-ment in-dus-tri»Otis 
com-rades cat-e-chistn res-pect»«d 

About two hundred years ago there lived, near the 
town of Erlon in Flanders, a poor man whose name 
was Buch. He had one son named Henry ; but he 
was too poor to send the boy to school. He did his 
best, therefore, to bring him up at home; and though 
he could not teach him much learning, he taught him 
what was much better than learning, and that was to 
fear and love God, The lesson which Henry learnt 
from his good parent sank deep into his heart ; and 
as he grew up, there was nothing he loved better 
than to serve at Mass, or to pray before the picture 
of our Lady in the old village-church. . He was a 
boy who spoke the truth and honoured his parents, 
and who was never heard to utter a wicked word. 

As soon as Henry was big enough to work, his 
father sent him to Erlon, to learn the trade of a shoe- 
maker. He worked hard and tried to learn his trade, 
but he did not give up any of the good habits of his 
childhood. He soon found that it was much harder 
to lead a holy life now than it had been whilst he 
lived in his father's house. Some of the boys who 
worked with him were idle and wicked; they laughed at 
him forgoing to Mass, and tried to teach him to drink^ 
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and curse and swear as they did. But Henry would 
not listen to what they said^ and he did his best to draw 
some of them to a better way of life. One day he 
saw a little picture of St. Crispin^ and he was told 
that this Saint had worked at the same trade as he 
did^ and that he was the patron saint of shoemakers. 
He made up his mind to try and follow the example 
of the Saint^ and in the midst of all his hard work to 
live for God, and God alone. 

But he could not bear to see so many of his com- 
rades leading a life of sin, and spending half their 
time in the streets or the ale-house. He talked to 
them, and tried to make them give up their sinful 
habits. He was so kind and gentle, that one by one 
he got them to listen to him, and in time many of 
them quite changed their lives. They now heard 
Mass on all Sundays and Holidays, and began to 
go regularly to the Sacraments. And when Henry 
found that* they knew very little about religion, he 
took them with him to the parish-church, where the 
curate every week taught them the catechism. 

Meanwhile Henry did not neglect his trade ; he 
became the best workman in Erlon, and every one 
liked to employ him because he was so sober and in- 
dustrious, and they knew he was always to be trusted* 
He got good wages, and never wanted work. Yet he 
was still a poor man ; for he kept little for himself, 
and was known to take the very coat off hi& \srvs3«w 
that he might give it to a "beg^-ax* ^^«^l ^^'^ ^"^^ 
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speGtedhim ; if two neighbours had a quarrel, Henry 
was sure to be called in to make peace, and all who 
were in trouble looked on him as their friend and 
father. And no one called him by any other name 
than that of •^ Henry the Good." 

52. 

HENRY THE GOOD SHOEMAKER — {continued). 

Pa-ris po-si-tion so-ci-e-ty 

re-liev-ed en-gaged bro-ther-hood 

shoe-mak-ing con-fes-sion his-to-ry 

When Henry had spent some years in this way he 
went to Paris, where he followed the same trade, and 
lived the same kind of life. Then, as at £rlon» he 
brought many of his fellow-workman to give up their 
careless habits, and to live as Christian men ought 
to do. It is hard to say hoiV he did this : he did not 
preach or talk much to them, and when he did speak 
his words were very simple. But when a man is 
really holy, bis simplest words have a force in them 
which makes them felt ; and in a few years, Henry's 
gentle words and. good example had made quite a 
change among the workmen of Paris, At that time 
there was a young nobleman at the French court 
whose name was De Renty. He spent all his time 
in doing good; and it chanced that in one of his visits 
to the sick and poor, he heard o£ H.wtrj \ivs^ <3:<yidL 
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He felt a great wish to go and see him^ so he asked 
the way to the little shop where Henry sat at work. 

De Renty was a rich nobleman, and Henry was 
only a poor shoemaker ; but they soon became dear 
friends. Both had the same end in life, and that was 
to love God and make Him loved by others. De 
Renty thought that if Henry were a master shoe* 
maker, he might be able to do more good among the 
workmen than he could in his present position. He 
told his friend that he would give him money enough 
to make him a master ; and proposed to him to try and 
begin a little society, or brotherhood, among those 
who were under his employ. Henry liked the plan ; 
and in a few weeks he set up a large ihop, and en- 
gaged a great number of workiaeni He drew up 
some rules for them to live and work togetheri and 
he himself always worked wiih tihenu To fill their 
minds with good thoughts over their work| and to 
prevent idle and wicked taUdngi they used to sing 
some sweet hymns as they sat making their shoes. 
They heard Mass every day, and often went to con- 
fession, and if one of them fell sick| his comrades 
nursed him and relieved him. Henry was chosen 
the father of the society, and by degrees it spread all 
over France. 

Two years after the society was foanded, some 
working tailors happened to pass by Henry's shop, 
and heard the sound of some very sweet ^v\s!^%- 
They looked in to see what it vf^a, wcAh^^t^ ^-c* ^«n^r^ 
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by the sight of these good men living together like 
brothers," that they be^ed Henry to give them some 
rules that they and their comtades might live in the 
same manner. In a very few years, thousands of 
working-men were living in various parts of France 
and Italy under the rules drawn up by Henry. 
Thousuids were leading a holy and Christian life, 
who had once been offending God by sin. And thou- 
sands of souls who might have been lost for ever were 
thus saved by the efforts and example of one poor 
shoemaker. 

LESSONS IN QEO' 
GRAPHY. NO. in. 

HOI COUItTBIKS. 

a-b \in-iance,pleri ty. 

fla-Tour, tcute. 

plu-mage, feather*. 

gar-ments, clothes. 
We have seen that 
the countries which 
lie near the poles are 
very cold ; in those, 
on the other hand, 
which He near the 
equator the sun has 
great power, and the 
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than it is with us on the hottest day of summer. 
These countries, instead of being barren and cheer< 
less like the Polar regions, produce trees and plants 
in great abundance. Some of these trees — such aa 
the palm, the date, and the cocoa-nut — are very dif- 
ferent to look at from the trees of this country. 
They have straight stems, and long feathery leaves 
growing on the top of the stem. A great many 
of the things which form part of our daily food 
are made from the plants of these hot countries. 
Among these are tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa, pepper, 
and spice of all kinds, sago, arrowroot, and rice. 
Fruits of rich flavour, and flowers of large size, bril- 
liant colour, and strong perfume, are also commonly 
found in those parts where the sun has the greatest 
power. A great number of animals are also found 
in these countries, some of which are fierce and dan- 
gerous, as the lion 
and the tiger. Mon- 
keys and elephants 
lireinthe thick for- 
ests, aswell as many ' 
poisonous snakes of | 
great size. Birds of 
brilliant plumage 
are to be seen fly- 
ing in the air, such 
M the parrot and 
the faumming-bird ; b\it iVeae ^aai^ -tdWiMS.^i.^'*^* 
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have not the sweet notes that our English song-birds 
have. 

The people of hot countries have darker skins 
than those who live in cooler climates. In Africa^ 
and part of Asia, the people are quite black; in 
other countries they are a dark brown, and their hair 
and eyes are generally black. When it happens that 
there are no rivers in these countries to water the soil, 
the earth becomes quite burnt up by the sun ; so that 
we find large tracts without a blade of grass, and 
these are called deserts. Indeed, there would be more 
deserts than there are, were it not for the heavy rains 
which fall at one season of the year, and supply the 
earth with the moisture which it requires. When 
the hot sun shines on the soil, after it has been thus 
watered, it makes it wonderfully fertile, so that the 
trees and plants reach an enormous size. 

The natives of these hot countries wear thin linen 
or cotton giMrmenta^ instead of the warm furs whkh 
are uaed in the Polar regions. Their houses, too, are 
light and airy, and in some parts they have nothing 
more than a tent 

You aee how diffemt these countries are from 
those of the Polar regions* But there are other coun- 
tries, neither so hot as the one, nor so cold as the other, 
and the climate of these is called temperate. Most 
of the countries of Europef are in the temperate region, 
and the climate which they enjoy is the healdbiest 
Mod most agreeable of any. 




en-giae Britr-oin is-land 

. com-meice Burrouod-fld ex-diaiigA 

A SHIP n a sort of wooden bousa, nUdi omb make 
to float oa the sea, and to carry them &om one couii- 
trj to another. In order to make the ^p move 
through the water, long upright polei are set up, 
which are called meuttt and to these are &Btened 
\u^ aheetB of canras, which are called the taiit. 
When the wind blows sgainst Aese sails, it blowa the 
whole ship forwards ; and ships which are thus made 
are called sailing-vestela. Of course, sailing-vsueii 
cannot get on without wind, or if the wind ha^^ea« 
to Mow against them. 



But other vessels have been invented, whicli an 
moved through the water by means ofa steam-engine. 
These are called steam-veisels. They are difierest 
to look at from sailing-vessels. They have a tall 
chimney to let out the smoke, and a large wheel on 
each side of the ship, which beats against the water 
as it mores round, and makes a great deal of white 
foam. Steam-vessels do not want the wind to move 
them, and can keep on their course, even if the wind 
is blowing against them. Thus they are able to go 
much faster than suling-vessels. 

In old times men did not know bow to fanild snch 
large ships as we now see. 
The ships which they wed 
were little better than open 
^ boats. Here is a picture 
' of one of them. It waain 
ships like these, that the 
S axons and Danes crossed 
the great German Ocean, 
and landed on the shores of Britain. You know that 
Great Britain is an iiland, that is to say, it is quite 
surrounded by water. In order, therefore, for the 
people of Great Britain to get to any other country, 
they are obliged to use ships. Henoe this conntij 
has always been famous for having good ships and 
sailors. 

Ships are likewise needed for trade or commerce. 
One country does not produce e^ery tioin^-, ca&la 
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■re found in one part of tiie world, gold and silver in 




another. In some lands the earth produces grapes, 
which are mado into wine ; in others a great many 
sheep are kept, which supply their masters with wool. 
So the country which produces wool sends some of it 
to be sold in another country, which perhaps pro- 
duces com or tnnei and com and wine are sent to 
other countries which hare not enough of these things 
for their use, hut which perhaps have plenty of coali 
and this exchange of goods is called commerce. The 
goods which are sent out of a country are called 
exporii, and those which are brought in from other 
countries are called imports. Great Britain has a 
larger commerce than any otlier country, and hec 
■hip* are sent to every ]^&x^ ol 'Cos '«(q>^^ 
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STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. NO, IV. 
KING AUTBED. PABT I. 

mo-nas-te-rieSf religious houses of monks* 
plun-der-ing, robbinff. 
mar-tyred^ to be put to death for the faith. 
in-ha-bit-ant8| those who live im a place. 
ci-yi-lised, that which is not rude and savage. 

After the English people became ChiistiaiiSf a great 
change took place among them. They gare up their 
wild and lavage ways of living, and became fond of 
arts and learning. The monks built churches and 
monasteries in many parts of the landi and taught the 
people many useful trades. Many Englishmen went 
and preached the faith to other lands which were still 
heathen, and more than one of these holy men were 
martyred; that is, they were put to death for their 
faith. England was fast becoming a happy and civi- 
lised country, -when she was attacked by a fierce and 
cruel enemy. In the north of Europe there lived at 
that time a people called the Danes. They were 
heathens, and they lived almost entirely by plunder- 
ing other nations. They sailed about in their ships, 
landing on the coasts of any country they came to, 
when they would set fire to towns and villages, and 
kill the inhabitants, carrying off all they could lay 
hands on. The Danes first came to England about 
^00 years after the landing of St. Augustine. They 
^turned again and again ; and eac\v tirna \\\c^ ^^»iia 
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they spread themselves over the face of the land^ 
carrying fire and sword wherever they went. The 
churches and monasteries were burnt, and the people 
were reduced to the greatest misery. 

More than half the country was in the hands of 
the Danes, when, in the year 871, a young king came 
to the throne of England whose name was Alfred. 
He was only twenty-one years old ; and though at 
that time he had many faults, yet he longed with all 
his heart to free his people from the cruelty of the 
Danes. So he began by building a few ships, and 
trying to drive away the Danish ships when they came 
near the English coast. But, though he beat them 
more than once, they proved too strong for him ; and 
at the end of a year Alfred was forced to fly from his 
enemieSi and to hide himself in a little marshy island 
among the woods of Somersetshire, called the Isle of 
Athelney. 

Here a poor cowherd took him in, and the king 
lived in his hut for some months. The cowherd's 
wife did not know who he was, and thought he 
was but an idle fellow not to help her husband at 
his daily work. So one day, as he sat by the flre» 
she bade him look after some cakes that she was 
baking, whilst she went out to see after the cattle. 
When she came in, she found that the cakes were 
burnt ; for Alfred had been thinking about the state 
of his kingdom, and had quite forgotten to turn them.« 
She flew into a rage, and \>0SLe9i \v\^ ^«:t%^ ^acjvs^%^iKk 
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was good for nothing, and that though he would not 
help to make the bread, he was ready enough to eat it 
Alfred bore her scolding without complaint, for 
his troubles were teaching him a lesson of humility. 
And, though he seemed to have lost every thing, he 
still put his trust in God ; who, he believed, would 
yet deliver him and his country from the power of the 
Danes. 

56. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. NO. V. 

KiNa ALFABD— (con^mteeeQ. 

After Alfred had lived for some time in the cow" 
herd's cottage, he made up his mind to make one 
more effort to lead his people against the Danes. 
But before he did so, he thought it would be well to 
try and find out how strong the Danes might be, and 
whether they kept a good watch in their camp. 

He therefore dressed himself like a minstrel, or 
wandering singer, and taking a harp in his hand, he 
made his way to the Danish camp. The Danes were 
very fond of music, and took him at once to the tent 
of their chief. They gathered round him as he 
played, and listened to him without at all suspecting 
who he was. 

Meanwhile he carefully observed every thing 
that he saw. He remarked that the Danes seemed 
80 sure of beating the English, that they took no^care 
to guard the camp ; and he went awaj i\iXV olVo-^^ 
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that he might still be able to drive them out of the 
land. So he sent round to all the English chiefs and 
noblesy and in a few days they met together in the 
little isle of Athelney. Then King Alfred once more 
raised his royal standard ; and the English flocking 
round him in great numbers^ he attacked and defeated 
the Danes. He took a great many of them prisonersi 
but he did not put them to death. He offered to give 
them a portion of the kingdom to live in, if they and 
their king would become Christians. They gladly 
consented to do so ; and when the Danish king was 
baptised, Alfred himself stood for him as his god- 
father. 

When the country was thus freed from the Danes, 
Alfred set to work to restore it to its former pro- 
sperity. He rebuilt the towns that had been burnt, 
and brought back law and order throughout the land. 
But he found that the people had grown both rude 
and ignorant during the long wars. The monks, 
who had formerly taught them so many useful things, 
had been driven away or put to death. Their mo- 
nasteries, too, which contained almost all the books 
then to be found in England, were all destroyed, so 
that there were few books left, and still fewer persons 
who knew how to read them. Alfred tried to provide 
his people with good books, and he invited learned 
men from other countries to set up schools in England, 
that the English people might be properly taM.sg3&^* 

He gave his whole \\fe \.o XJwsi^Q^ ^«1^bsc!^«s»% 
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England civilised and happy ; and in order not to 
waste a moment of his time, he divided it into three 
equal parts. Eight hours were given to business^ eight 
more to sleep, meals, and recreation, and the remaining 
eight to prayer and study. Every morning he rose at 
the crowing of the cock, and visited the church, where 
he prayed for a long time, lying with his face upon the 
ground. He heard Mass daily, and said all the Office 
of the Church. And besides this, he often visited holy 
places ; and whenever he travelled, or went to battle, 
he carried with him relics of the saints, and prayed 
before them when he was not able to visit a churchy 

He did not find it easy, however, to measure his 
time ; for in those days there were no clocks or 
watches. So he contrived to have some candles made 
which burnt exactly eight hours. But he soon found 
that the wind made his candles jfZar^, and burn too 
quickly; so, to prevent their wasting, he invented 
horn lanthoms to put them in. 

He was as careful to make a good use of his 
money as of his time, and divided all his wealth into 
two parts: one of which he spent in building churches, 
monasteries, and schools, and in supporting the poor ; 
whilst with the other he paid his officers and work- 
men, and discharged the expenses of the State* He 
died in 901, after a reign of twenty-nine years^ during 
which he did so much for the good of his people, that 
he has always been remembered by the title of Alfred 
the Great. 




TUB MILKMAID. 



a conp-le, two, to reek-'on, to count ttp. 

A MILKMAID was ooe day tripping gaily over the 
fields with a fine jar of milk upon her head. She 
was going to sell the milk at a neighbouring village, 

' and pleased herself with thinking how much she 
would be able to get for it, " Let me see," she said 

' to herself, " milk sella sow for fourpence a quart : I 
shall certainly be able to get two shillings for all I 
have in this pail. Then with that I will buy sotim. 
butter; and if I take it to inaiVe\,,\'m»r3\«> ^^"(i "^ 
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sell it for half-a-crown. That will buy me two dozen 
of fresh eggs, which I will set under our best hen. 
When they are hatched^ there will be four-and-twenty 
fine young chickens. In a couple of months they 
will be ready to kill, and I shall get half-a- crown 
a couple for them. Let me think ; how much will 
that make in all?" But as she began to reckon her 
gains, she quite forgot the jar which she carried on 
her head. Down it fell, and every drop of milk was 
lost. She had to go home without her butter, with- 
out her chickens, and without even her pail of milk. 
Her mother gave her a hearty scolding, and would 
often afterwards say to her, " Daughter, remember 
the pail of milk ; do twt reckon your chickem before 
they are htUched" 

58. 

LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. NO. IV. 

EXmOPB. 

quar-ter clus-ter-ing Tur-key 

Rus-si-a Por-tu-gal Ma-hom-et 

Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an fol-low-ers A-me-ri-ca 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and America are commonly 
called the four quarters of the globe. A quarter is 
the fourth part of any thing. Now these four parts 
into which we divide the world are not really all the 
same size. America stretches over almost all one 
side of the globe, whilst Europe is smaller than 
^Jti^r Asia or Africa. Europe, A^si^, av\d A^tko. all 
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jom one anothet^ and really form one large continent* 
They are, however, partly separated by arms of the sea. 

Europe is joined to Asia on the east side ; the 
sea flows round it on the north, the south, and the 
west. To the north is that great frozen ocean of 
which we have before spoken; and the northern 
countries of Europe are among those which we have 
described as the cold countries, Norway, Sweden, 
Lapland, Denmark, and Russia are all more or less 
cold countries, though all do not form part of the 
Polar regions. In the south of Europe both sea and 
land are very different from what they are in the 
north. That large inland sea which washes the south- 
em coasts of Europe is called the Mediterranean. 
The countries which lie around this sea are the rich-* 
est and most beautiful in the world. Here are Spain 
and Portugal, where wine is made from the ripe purple 
grapes, and where the golden oranges grow; thousands 
of which are every year packed in boxes, and sent to 
England. Here is Italy, where we see the corn-fields 
with no other hedge than the rich vines, and where 
the sides of the hills are covered with chestnut-trees 
^nd olives. The sky in these southern lands is blue 
«nd cloudless, and the air is clear, without any fog or 
mist. Rome, the holy see of St. Peter, whose Bishop 
is the Pope, or father of the Christian Church, is the 
•chief city of Italy. 

In the west and middle of Europe the climate \& 
not BO warm as it is in t\ve ^o\xX\v% "^t^m^.^ ^so^^^^- 
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many belong to tliis divisioii. The Britisli Isles are on 
the north-west of Europe ; they consist of two islands^ 
one is called Great Britain, containing England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and the other is called Ireland. 

Between the middle of Europe and Italy are 
some high mountains called the Alps ; you may see 
them a long way off, for their tops are always covered 
with snow, and rise into the air white and shining. 
Many large rirers run from these mountains through 
the countries which lie round them* The country in 
which they rise is called Switzerland. 

To the east of Europe, next to Asia^ is the large 
empire of Russia. It is full of wide open plains, 
over which you may travel for days without seeing a 
hill or a tree. The European part of Turkey lies t» 
the south of Russia and Germany, and is the only 
coimtry in Europe where a large part of the people are 
not Christians. The Turks follow a false prophet, 
whose name was Mahomet, and his followers are there- 
fore called Mahometans. 

4 

59. 

LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. NO. V. 

ASIA« 

des-o-late val-u-a-ble A-ra-bi-a 

In-di-a pil-grim Pal-es-tine 

sep-ul-chre, a tomb. 

Asia is- much larger than Europe^ and very different 
from it in many ways. The northern part is very 
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cold and desolate. In the middle of Asia there are 
great mountains, with wide plains on the top of them* 
Some of these plains are nothing but sandy deserts, 
and the people who live here are called Tartars. 
They do not live in towns and villages, but wander 
over these plains with their sheep and horses, seek- 
ing for some spot of grass and water where they can 
pitch their tents. 

In the east of Asia is China, ftom which countiy 
we get all our tea. The Chinese shave all their hair 
off, except one tuft on the top which grows very long, 
and hangs down their backs like a tail. They are 
clever and industrious people, and make many curious^ 
things. There are many Christians among them, who 
have been converted to the faith by holy priests who 
have gone out to them from Europe. But most of 
them are heathens ; and a great number of Christians 
have been put to death by them because they would 
not deny the Christian faith. 

The south of Asia is very hot* Here is the great 
empire of India, which belongs to England. It is a 
very rich and fertile country, and a great many valu- 
able things are sent to us from India, such as gold, 
precious stones, ivory, silk, and spices. The Hin- 
doos, as the natives of this country are called, manu- 
facture also the finest muslin and the most beautiful 
shawls ; and many rare trees and plants grow here, 
from which we obtain medicines and the colours 
which we use in dyeing cottoiv ox c\^^;!GL« 
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One of the moat singular trees in India is the 
banyan, or Indian 
fig-tree. Every 
)i branch senda down 
i stems which, when 
t they reach the 
t ground, take root, 
i and become as 
' lar^ as the origi- 
nal trunk. Thus 
THE Bi!iYiK-TEBK. in timB One tree 

becomes a wood large enough for thousands of per* 
sons to encamp under ita branches. The shade af- 
forded by these trees in the intense heat of an Indian 
climate causes them to be r^arded by the natiTes 
with a kind of religious Teneration. One of these 
trees is said to contain as many as four thousand 
trunks or stems. 

Now look to the west of Asia, and you will see 
a country which in one way we care more about 
than any other. It is Palestine, or the Holy Land; 
we call it by that name because it was in that land 
that our Lord Jesus Christ lived and died, and rose 
again, and ascended into heaven. This was the 
land which God gave to the people of Israel, — the 
Und to which Moses brought them, and into which 
they were led by Josue, It used formerly to be so 
fertile that it was called " a land flowing with milk 
and honey." Its chief city is Jerusalem, where stood 
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the great temple of Solomon, and where Christian 
pilgrims still go to visit the sepulchre of our Lord, 
and the scenes of His Life and Passion. 

Arahia is mostly made up of sandy deserts, and 
it was in some of these that the children of Israel 
wandered for forty years. Here, too, is Mount 
Sinai, where God gave them the law ; and just be- 
tween Arabia and Africa is the Red Sea, over which 
they passed dryfoot, as you have read in the " Scrip- 
ture Stories," 

60. 

LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. NO. VI. 

AFBICA. 

0-ver-flows gi-rafFe 

e-ver-y im«mense 

Africa is shaped differently from either Europe or 
Asia. The sea does not run into it as in the other 
continents. No part of iC belongs to the Frozen 
Region, but the greater portion of the countries which 
belong to it are near the equator, and are therefore 
very hot. 

The most famous country in Africa is Egypt. It 
is a long narrow country near the Red Sea, and the 
river Nile runs straight through it. Every year this 
river overflows its banks, and for some weeks you may 
see the houses and trees standing in the midst of the 
water. The mud which the water leaves on the land 
makes it so rich that every thing grows very fast, and 
the fields give three or four cro]j& iu tXjka ^^-^.^ V.^'^j®^ 
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here that the children of Israel were kept in bondage, 
and it was on the banks of the river Nile that Mosei 
was placed by his mother in the ark of bulrushes. 
Here, too, our Blessed Lord was carried by His Mo- 
ther and St. Joseph, when they fled from Herod. 

To the west of Egypt ia another great desert, 
and a little below it is the country of the Negroes. 
These people are quite black ; tbeir hair ia not long 
and fine like ours, but looks more like black wool. 
These poor Negroes used to be carried in ships to 
America, and sold as slaves ; and in many parts of 
America this is still done, though the English people 
have set all their slaves 
free, and do all they can 
to stop the slave-trade. 
The southern part of Af- 
rica belongs to England) 
but we know very littie 
about the countries which 
lie in the middle of the 
continent Travellen 

tell us that there are not 
many people living there, 
but that thousands of 
wild animals roam over 
the wide plains. There 
are lions, and elephants, 
and large birds called os- 
triches, fvhicb stand eight feet from the ground, and 




run faster than the swiftest borse. There also is seen 
th^ tall and graceful girii&iwkicli is sometimea eight- 




een feet high. It stretches up its long neck to the 
tops of the trees, and feeds on their leaves and branches. 
There are also beautiful deer, which live together in 
inimense herds ; and wild asses, or zebras, with their 
•kins marked with long dark stripes. 

Very few of the people of Africa are Christians ; 
and some of their tribes are vet^' "«\Vi iKtA^siKWi?. 
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LEdSOKS tN GEOGRAPHY. NO. YII. 

AMERICA. 

isth-mus At-lan-tic Co-lum-bus Pro-test-ant 
Da-ri-en Pa-ci-fic It-al-i-an Ca-tho-Hc 
We have seen that America occupies the whole of 
one-half of the globe. It stretches from the north 
to the south ; but just in the middle it becomes very 
narrow, so that there is only a neck of land join- 
ing the two larger parts of the continent together. 
The proper name for a neck of land like this, joining 
together two larger pieces of land, is an isthmus. 
This one is called the Isthmus of Darien. The large 
ocean to the east of America, which divides it from 
Europe and Africa, is called the Atlantic ; and the 
other ocean on the west, between America and Asia, 
is called the Pacific. 

It was a long time before the people who lived 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, knew that there was such 
a country as America. At last, about 360 years ago, 
an Italian named Columbus thought there must be 
more land to the west, and he sailed across the At- 
lantic, and found out the new world of America. A 
great many gold mines were found in the southern 
part of America; this made many people go out 
from Europe, to settle in the New World, as it was 
called. Those who went from Spain and Portugal 
settled in the south ; and the people of Brazil, and 
Periij and the other states of South America, are 
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mostly descended from them* The English and 
French settled in North America ; they cut down the 
woods^ and spread themselves over the land, and 
built towns and villages. The greatest part of North 
America now belongs to people who speak English, 
and who live in the same kind of way that we do. 

In both parts of America there are very large 
forests and rivers, and North America has also some 
lakes almost as large as seas. Gold and silver and 
precious stones are found in South America, and a 
great quantity of gold has lately been found in North 
America also. Many of the islands called the West 
Indies, which lie in the sea between North and South 
America, belong to England. They are very rich 
and fertile, producing the sugar-cane and many kinds 
of iruit, such as the citron and pine-apple, besides 
peppers and spices in great abundance. Here, too, 
grows the curious tree called the banana or plantain, 
the fruit of which forms the chief food of the West- 
Indian Negroes, whilst its great leaves, seven or eight 
feet long, are used for all kinds of purposes. In some 
places they serve for napkins and table-cloths. When 
dry they are used instead of paper ; and there is one 
kind out of the leaves of which is woven a beautiful 
cloth, while its coarser fibres are twisted into ropes 
and cordage. 

Most of the people of North America are Pro- 
testants, though there are many Catholics ; and ^^- 
veral of the savage tribes on\\Ci^ox\5c^-K\svw^^«s^^^^- 

NO. II. ^ 



diaos have embraced the faith, la South America, 



all the inhahitanta who have descended from the 
Spaniards and Portuguese ai-e Catholics ; but some 
of the native Indians still remain heathens. 



LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. MO. Till. 

THH IBI.ASDB or TBB PACIFIC. 

Ans-tra-li-a cul-ti-vat-ed 

Zea-land in-hah-it-ed 

Besides the four quarters of the globe, as they are 
called, there ate a great number of islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, one of which is the largest island in the 
world, and is called Australia. 
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This island has not been discovered very long, 
but many English people have now gone to live 
there, and have built towns, and cultivated the soil. 
New Zealand likewise belongs to the English, and 
besides these, there are many much smaller islands 
which are inhabited by their own people. They are 
most of them very beautiful and fertile. 

Among their trees is one, the fruit of which is so 
like bread, that it is called the bread-fruit-tree. Then 
there is the cocoa-nut-tree, the fruit of which is like 
a large hard ball; but when you break the shell, 
3'ou find it full of sweet milk. The people of these 
islands live almost entirely on this fruit, and out of the 
leaves and bark of the tree they make their clothes, 
and the mats which they use for the sails of their 
boats. A few years ago all these people were savage 
heathens. Many of them are so still; but Catholic 
priests have gone out to them from France and Italy, 
and in some of these islands the people have become 
good and holy Christians. They have built churches, 
and are beginning to till the ground. They have given 
/ up their savage and cruel customs, and do not seem 
like the same people. 

When we read how many lands are still heathen, 
we ought to pray to God that He would send the 
light of the Christian faith to the heathens of Asia 
and Africa, and the isles of the Pacific, that they 
may learn to adore the true God, and be brought 
within the fold of the holy Catholic Clv^rL^Vi. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FLOWERS. 



Dear Lord, wbo in Thy love so great 

Didst frame this world of ours. 
And its fair robe of green create. 

All bright with blooming flowers ; 
By Thy sweet will o'er hill and dale 

Each plant and leafy tree 
Are bearers of a welcome tale. 

And speak to us of Thee, 



The little snowdrop's bardy birth 

Amid the winter snow. 
Thine infant days on this rude earth 

Jji Bethlehem's cave doth show. 
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In the fair lily^s spotless white 

Thy virgin life we see ; 
Oh, make it. Lord, our fond delight 

Thus to resemble Thee ! 



III. 

The violet blooming in the dell 

Hath its own word of praise, 
Its hidden fragrance seems to tell 

Thy humble, hidden ways ; 
And daily as the opening rose 

Unveils its blushing hue. 
So doth Thy tender love disclose 

A beauty ever new. 

IV. 

Thus not a plant that scents the gale. 

Or blossoms on the tree. 
But sweetly whispers its own tale. 

Oh, loving Lord, of Thee. 
Nor these alone, but all we trace, 

Around us and above. 
Extols Thy majesty and grace. 

And shows Thy boundless love. 




THE HAPPY DAT. 

neigh-bour-ing, near. ex-claimed, called out. 

oc-cu-pa-tion, work, employment. peevish, cross. 
Mary Ward lived with her father and mother in a 
pretty row of cottages which stood near the village- 
church, with their little front gardens Tunning down 
to the road, Mary was about twelve years old ; and 
though at times she lyaS ae careless and giddy as 
other girls of her age, yet she did hef beet to be a 
good child ; iuid, since she had made her fitst Com- 
munion, her mother saw with pleasure that she was 
growing more steady and thoughtful. I do not mean 
that she always kept all the good resolutions which 
she had made on that great day, but she had not 
foi;grotten them : she was more ready than she liad 
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been to give up her own will, and she was trying 
hard to conquer some bad habits. 

One fine summer's morning, as she was sweeping 
the path before the cottage-door, she heard a well- 
known voice calling her by her name, and looking up, 
she saw her cousin Ellen leaning over the palings which 
divided their two gardens. By Ellen's gay dress and 
new white ribbons you might have guessed that she 
was out for a holiday, and so indeed she was ; for it 
was the fair-day at the neighbouring town of Newton, 
and both she and Mary had been looking forward for 
some weeks to the pleasure of going there. 

" Why, Mary," began her cousin, " how is it that 
you are not ready ? The cart is coming up the lane, 
and you are not yet dressed. The fair will be half 
over before we get there." 

" I am not going to the fair to-day,'' said Mary, 
*' You know how poorly mother has been for a week 
past, and I really do not like to leave her," 

" Not going to the fair!" exclaimed Ellen; "oh, 
Mary, how sorry I am ! Why, it was but yesterday 
that your mother settled for you to go with us. Is 
she worse to-day, that you are afraid of leaving her?" 

" I did not say that I was afraid of leaving her," 
replied Mary, " and she is not ill exactly ; but, you 
know, she has no one to help her but me, and if I go 
out, she will have every thing to do. In short, Ellen, 
I don't feel as if I ought to go." 

" No," said Ellen, " notif 'jo\xxmo^'5?t^^f^^^^^'s<v 
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to stay with her ; but when she said you might go^ 
I really can't see why you should feel yourself bound 
to stay at home. And then we have looked forward to 
it so long ; and there are the wild-beasts, — I thought, 
Mary, you cared so much about seeing them.** 

** Yes," answered Mary, rather quickly, "I should 
like to see it all very much some other time, but to 
day I cannot go. And here comes the cart ; so good- 
bye, Ellen, and I hope you will have a happy day.'* 

Ellen would have liked very much to have tried 
to make her cousin change her mind ; but there was 
no time for this, for her father could not wait for her; 
and in another minute the cart had driven off, and 
Mary was left standing alone. 

She walked back into the cottage, feeling a little 
dull ; for though she had quite made up her mind 
not to go to the fair, she felt it rather hard to give up 
her day's pleasure. Mary was as fond of a holiday 
as Ellen herself, and had thought quite as much as 
she had done of the fair, with its gay music and its 
splendid show of wild -beasts. But she knew that 
pleasures must often be given up for the sake of 
duty ; and it seemed to her that it would have been 
selfish and wrong if she had spent the day in amusing 
herself when her mother wanted her help at home. 
Still, for a few minutes she felt half inclined to be 
Vexed and discontented ; but she tried to drive away 
the ill-tempered feeling, and then set about the day's 
work as cheerfully as she could. 
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There was plenty to be done ; there was the 
kitchen to be swept, there were the little ones to be 
washed and sent to school, the pigs had to be fed, 
and her father's dinner to be got ready by the time 
he came home from work. Mary was able to help 
her mother with all these things; for, though she was 
only twelve years old, she had learnt how to be useful. 
Once or twice, indeed, as she went out into the farm- 
yard, and caught sounds of the distant music, the 
thought came into her mind how much Ellen was 
just then enjoying herself at the fair. But she did not 
give way to these thoughts ; and when the evening 
came, and her mother said, ** How glad I am, Mary, 
that you did not go to the fair ! I do not know what 
I should have done without you," Mary felt very 
happy as she answered, " I am glad too, dear mother, 
that I did not go," 

It was growing dusk when Mary heard the sound 
of cart-wheels coming up the lane, and she ran out 
to meet her cousin. " How late you are !" she said. 
** Have you had a pleasant day ?" 

** Oh, not very," said Ellen, in a tone that sounded 
rather peevish : "it was so hot, and there was such a 
crowd, I could not see half I wanted to see, and I 
am quite tired with standing about, and being pushed 
first here and then there." 

Mary bade her good night, and said she would 
wait till to-morrow to hear all about the fair. When 
£)llen got home, she was glad tQ ^o Vi\i^4.'^\^i^ "^^s^ 
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she cotild, for she could scarcely keep ber eyes open. 
She was too tired to say her prayers that night, and 
all the next day her head was still aching, and she 
did not feel ready to set about her usual occupations. 
Mary was tired too when she lay down to rest, for she 
had had a hard day's work ; but her heart was light 
and full of joy. "What a happy day this has been!" 
she said to herself j and then she made the sign of the 
cross, and gave her last thoughts to God as she laid 
hor head on the pillow. 

Ellen had had a day of pleasure, hut Mary's had 
been a Jtappy day. 




THE SHEPHERD S DOO. 

neigh-bour, one who lives near. 
scram-bled, climbed. crag, a cliff or rod, 

po-si-tion, the way in which a thing is placed. 
The high mountains in the nortV oS Swj'iXKai «te 
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chiefly inhabited by shepherds, whose flocks range 
over the hills, and who, of course, stand in need of 
good and trusty dogs to keep their sheep from stray- 
ing. The Scottish sheep-dogs, therefore, are all well 
trained, and some of them show a surprising degree 
of sagacity. It happened once that a shepherd, bar-' 
ing gone out to visit his flock, took with him bis 
youngest child, a boy of about three years old. The 
child ran along by his father's side till they came to 
the foot of a steep rock, on the top of which the 
shepherd thought he saw one of his sheep in a posi-t 
tion of great danger. He resolved to climb up the 
rock -to its help ; but as the child could not follow 
him, he bade liim stay quietly where he was, and 
wait for his return. It took him some time to reach 
the top of the steep cliff, and before he had done so, 
he was overtaken by a thick fog, which came rolling 
down the mountain side, hiding every thing from his 
view. As soon, therefore, as he had found his sheep, 
and driven it to a place of safety, he made all the 
haste he could to get back to his child, whom he 
had left alone, and about whom he began to feel 
anxious. But he missed his way in the fog; and after 
wandering about for some hours, he saw that night was 
coming on, and that it was in vain for him to continue 
the search in the darkness. 

When at last the moon broke out through thp 
fog, he found that he had made his way back to the 
valley in which his cottage a\.oov\,\^\A\k^\^xv.<:s«^sNR^^ 
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that perhaps the boy might already have reached home. 
But to his grief, he found that the child had not been 
seen since the morning ; and his faithful dog, which 
he had lost whilst wandering on the mountains, was 
also still missing. Next day, as soon as it was light, the 
poor father set out to renew his search. Some of his 
neighbours, pitying his distress, went with him, but 
no trace of the child could be found. When night 
came on, he once more went back to his cottage, sad 
and weary, and heard that his dog had been home ; 
but having been given his usual supper, which w^ a 
piece of coarse oat-cake, he had gone off once more 
to the hills. 

This happened for several days together; and 
every evening when the father returned home, he 
heard that his dog had been there in his absence, and 
after receiving his supper, had run off with it in his 
mouth, without at once eating it. Well knowing 
the sagacity of the faithful animal, the shepherd be- 
gan to hope that the dog knew something of the fate 
of his child. He resolved next day to wait till the 
dog should again make his appearance, and then to 
follow him. He did so; and, sure enough, at" the usual 
hour, the sheep-dog appeared at the cottage -door ; 
and his master, giving him the oaten cake, saw him 
at once set off with it towards the mountains. He 
hastily followed him, till they came to the spot where 
the child had been left ; and then the dog began to 
make his way down a steep ctag v(VvV<^ \e^ x.^ ^'Si 
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foot of a waterfall. The father followed him close, 
till he reached the mouth of a small cave, and there 
to his joy and wonder he found his child, in the very 
act of eating the cake which the faithful dog had 
brought him. It seemed that the child had wandered 
on to the brink of the crag, and had either fallen 
down, or else scrambled to this dangerous place, from 
which he had not been able to find his way out again. 
The dog had tracked him to the spot, and had saved 
him from starvation by daily fetching him his own 
allowance of food. Nor had he left him night or day 
since he had first found him, except for the purpose 
of bringing him his dinner. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. NO. VI. : > 
CAKTTTE AND HIS COUBTIEBS. 

mon-arch, king. pre-sume, to dare. ^ 

re-nowned, famous. flat-ter-y, false praise* 

se-ver-i-ty, harshness, ad-dress-ing, speaking ia^ 

The kings who succeeded Alfred were not all as wise 
or as powerful as he had been ; and at last a Danish 
king, whose name was Canute, defeated the Saxons^ 
and became king of England. When first Canute 
came to the throne, he was fierce and cruel; but 
gradually, as he learnt more of the Christian rell- 
gion, he grew just and "piovxaj «xv.^ xxi^ft^^^ ^^'^^^ 
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well. He was a very great and powerful king, reign- 
ing at the same time over England, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and part of Scotland. In all the battles he had 
fought, he had never once been beaten, and every 
thing he did seemed to succeed and prosper. His 
nobles and courtiers, therefore, used to flatter him 
by saying that there had never been any king so 
great or so renowned as he was, and that there was 
nothing in the whole world strong enough to resist 
him. But the king was too wise to love flattery, and 
he resolved to take some opportunity of showing 
them the folly and falsehood of their words. 

One day, as Canute was walking with some of 
his followers on the sea-shore near Southampton, as 
the tide was coming in, he stood for some minutes 
watching the waves as they broke higher and higher 
on the shore; then turning to those who stood around 
him, he said, " If I am so great a king as you declare 
me to be, I would have even the waves of the sea 
obey me." 

His courtiers, who did not guess what was in his 
mind, hesitated not to assure him that he had but to 
command the sea, and it would doubtless do his bid- 
ding. " Very well," said Canute ; " then fetch me 
my royal chair, and place it on these sands." 

They did as he directed, looking- at one another, 
however, with some astonishment. Then Canute took 
his seat, and addressing the sea as though it could hear 
hijB words, he said, *^ O seal the shoxe o\\viV5A.^\^VL 
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is mine ; thoii^ too^ art subject to me, and art bound 
to own me as thy master. I command, therefore, 
that thou presume to rise no higher ; but that thy 
waves turn back ere they wet the robes of him who 
is thy sovereign lord/* He then remained siiting in 
his chair, whilst the tide rose every minute higher, 
and the courtiers stood by looking ashamed and fool- 
ish. " What can he mean to do V* they whispered 
one to another ; '^ he cann6t surely be so foolish as 
to believe that the sea will obey his words | and see, 
the waves are every moment coming nearer T* 

As they thus spoke together, Canute sat in si- 
lence, with his eyes fixed upon the advancing tide. 
At last the waves rolled so close that they broke 
round the king's chair, washing his feet and the skirts 
of his garments. Then he rose, and turned to his 
followers with an air of some severity. "I would 
have you know," he said, " how vain and feeble is 
the power of an earthly king. Give, then, your praise 
and homage to God, who alone is worthy of it. He 
is the King of kings and Lord of lords, who made 
and governs all things, and whose word the earth and 
the sea obey." Then taking off his golden crown, he 
caused it to be hung over the great crucifix in the 
cathedral-church of Winchester, and from that hour 
he would never wear it more. 




AN AVALANCHE IN THE ALPS. 

ge-o-graph-y, a description of the earth. 

ac-ci-dent, some sudden event. 

per-ae-vere, to go on doing any thing, to persist. 

e-nor-mous, verg large. 
Ik one of our last lessons on geography,* we spoke 
of the high mountains in Switzerland, the tops of 
which are always covered with snow. In summer, 
when some of tlie snow melts, it often loosens great 
* See p. 154. 
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masses^ which fall into the valleys below, burying 
fields, houses, and sometimes whole villages. A 
great fall of snow like this is called an avalanche ; 
and the following story will give you some idea of 
' the danger to which those who live among the moun- 
tains are sometimes exposed from accidents of this 
kind. 

The winter of the year 1755 had been unusually 
severe, and many of the Swiss valleys had become 
quite blocked up with snow. When the spring 
came, the peasants of the little village of Bergoletto 
began to clear the snow away from the roofs of their 
houses, and whilst they were so engaged, the priest 
of the village came to see them at their work. As 
he stood talking with them, he happened to raise his 
eyes, and to his horror he saw an enormous field of 
snow moving down from the heights above them. He 
had only time to utter one cry when it fell over the 
village. Most of the people had time to escape ; but 
the priest with twenty-two of his flock perished, and 
thirty houses were swallowed up in a moment. 

One of these belonged to a poor man named 
Koccia. He was standing on the roof with his son 
when the snow fell, and leaping at once to the 
groimd, they both fled from the spot When they 
looked back, nothing was to be seen but a vast heap 
of snow, and beneath it the rest of the family lay 
buried. As soon as the first alarm was over, the 
villagers thronged to the s^ot, Vks^m'^ "CwbX, '^^ 
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might bo able to dig out some of their frieuds be- 
fore they were quite dead. They soon, however, 
gave up all hopes of finding any one alive, for the 
mass of snow was fully three hundred feet in lengtb, 
and more than fifty feet in depth. Days and weeks 
passed on, and still they persevered, trusting at least 
to find some of the bodies, and give them Christian 
burial. At last, about six weeks after the accident, 
Roccia had reached so far as to be able to touch the 
roof of his own house by means of a long pole which 
he thrust through the snow. That night he dreamt 
that he had found his family still alive, and the fol- 
lowing morning he and his brother went back to their 
work full of a secret hope that even yet they might 
save some of those so dear to them. 

The house was reached at last ; and the snow be- 
ing cleared from its doors, the two men eagerly en- 
tered. To their surprise, after searching through 
every room, they found no one living or dead. The 
thought then occured to them that the whole family 
might have escaped to some cattle-sheds near the 
house, and they began at once to,dig in that direc- 
tion. Having reached near enough to thrust a pole 
through the snow into the nearest shed, they listened 
attentively, and to their wonder, a faint voice was 
heard, which distinctly uttered the words, " Help, 
dear husband!" In a moment every arm was at 
work ; and in a few moments more Roccia sprang 
Into the opening which had \)eeii Tna.^e, ^xv^ fc\md 
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his wife, his sister, and his daughter, still alive, after 
having spent more than six weeks in this living 
tomb. 

Their story filled all who heard it with won« 
der and devout thankfulness. When the avalanche 
fell, the family were not in the house, but in the 
stable. There were likewise six goats, one of which 
was giving milk. When the first crash came, they 
had all taken refuge under the manger, which was 
strongly built, so that it supported the roof and pre- 
vented it from falling in. They had no idea of the 
enormous weight of snow which had fallen above 
them, and were therefore full of hope that, if they 
could find means for preserving their lives a few 
days, they would soon be dug out. At first they 
lived on some chestnuts which they happened to 
have with them; but these were soon exhausted, and 
they had nothing left but the goat's milk. By lift- 
ing the goat on their shoulders, they succeeded in 
raising her as high as the hole leading into the hay- 
loft, so that the poor animal was able to get at her 
food. The little boy at last sank from hunger and 
cold ; and after a week of anguish, during which his 
poor mother could do nothing to relieve him, he ex- 
pired. Four of the goats and the ass likewise died ; 
and then, in addition to their other sufferings, the 
survivors were shut up with several dead bodies. 

When at last the hour of deliverance came^ the 
joy perfectly overcame them \ axiSt ^\. ^'^ ^^M\i&.<2Jl ^^ 
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blows which told them that help was at hand^ they 
all, for the first time, burst into tears. Wonderful 
as this story appears, its truth is undoubted ; and it 
must be allowed that few escapes have been recorded 
of a more remarkable nature, 

68. 

THE BAW WITH BORROWED FEATHERS. 

pea-cock dis-ap»point-ed 

rid-ic-u-lous mor-ti-fi-ca-tion 

There were a number of jackdaws who lived very 
happily in the tower of an old church. Close at 
hand was a poultry-yard belonging to a large house, 
and among the poultry lived some peacocks, which 
were allowed to wander about the gardens and in 
front of the house, that their beautiful feathers might 
be seen. 

Now one of these jackdaws thought there was 
nothing he should like so much as to strut about, 
spreading his long tail in the sun, or drawing it up 
in the shape of a wheel behind him. And then, if 
he could shake all his feathers at once, and let them 
down as the peacocks did, while every body gazed 
at him, he thought how proud and happy he should 
be. 

So he resolved what he would do ; and gathering 
up the peacocks^ cast-off feathers, he dressed himself 
out in tbem, and began to stiut a\>ou\.\)ftfe^avi\xx^- 
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yard in the hope of being taken for a peacoclc* But 




lie was quite mistaken ; not only peacocks, but tur- 
keys, Guinea-fowls, and even chickens and ducks, 
made a tnock of him. And being provoked with his 
foolish vanity, they tore the borrowed feathers from 
him, pecking at him, and driving him out of the 
yard. 

The disappointed jackdaw then wished to return 
to his old companions in the church-tower, and would 
have been glad to lead his former happy life with 
them ; but hia old friends could not feel as they used 
to do towards him after he had despised them, and 
tried to force himself into the cq-kv^^k^ a'v ■&!«=«. 
above him. They would take tvo Tan'as.fe qIV'lOSvWS^*'- 
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he was obliged to leave them, and lead a miserable 
life without any companions. 

This fable is intended to show us the folly of 
those who set their hearts on fine clothes, and who 
try to lead a life above their station. So long as 
they keep in the place which God has giYeii them, 
they ar« bappy enough, and people honour and re- 
spect them ; but nothing is so ridiculous as the van- 
ity which makes us try to seeiii finer or richer than 
we really are. It is suro to bring its own punish- 
ment, and to lead At last to nothing but dllgrftce and 
mortification. 

69. 

STORIES OF THE SAINTS. NO. III. 

ST. MARTIN OP TOUES. 

A-mi->ens gen-er-os-i-ty 

ex-po-sure rid-i-cule 

eigh-teenth i-dol-a-trous 

di-o-cese, the district governed by a bishop. 

It was a cold winter's day, in the year 834, when 
some Roman troops might have been seen approach- 
ing the gates of the city of Amiens.* They had had 
a long and weary march through a country covered 
with snow ; and many had even dropped dead from 
their horses from exposure to the intense cold. 

Glad enough they now were to see the city-gates 

*AmienB and Tours are both cit\fta Va^tMiSja. 
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flung open to admit them; and they rode through 
the streets exchanging gay words with one another, as 
they looked forward to rest and good cheer after their 
terrible march. Riding in the foremost ranks was 
a young officer named Martin, scarcely in his eigh- 
teenth year. He had done his best to cheer the men, 
and to encourage them in the midst of every danger, 
yet you might see from his wearied look that few had 
suffered more than he himself had done. Just as he 
entered the gates, his eye caught sight of a poor beg- 
gar, half naked and shivering with cold, who lay there 
to ask charity from the passers-by. Perhaps the poor 
man saw something in the countenance of the young 
soldier which spoke of pity, for he at once addressed 
him, and begged an alms in the most moving manner. 
The others had ridden by without noticing the beg- 
gar's words; but Martin made it a rule never to turn 
away from any human being in distress. Yet he was 
at a loss at this moment to know how to relieve the 
sufferer before him, for he had nothing with him but 
his sword and his soldier's cloak. In a moment, how- 
ever, a thought occurred to him ; and, taking off his 
cloak, he cut it in two pieces with his sword, and 
giving one piece to the poor man, he wrapped the 
other about him as well as he could, and hastened to 
rejoin his comrades. 

As you may suppose, he looked a strange figure 
with the ragged ends of his half-cloak hanging round 
his saddle. Some of h\s com\>^xv\Qrci^ x^^*^^ ^^»»!^ 
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at his expense^ whilst others were filled with admira- 
tion at his generosity. But Martin cared little either 
for their ridicule or their praise. He had acted in 
obedience to that precept of the Gospel which teaches 
us, that what is done to the least and poorest of 
Christ's brethren He counts as done to Himself. 
Martin was not yet baptised, but his heart was full 
of faith and charity; and it was no new thing for him 
to deny himself that he might relieve and comfort 
others who were in greater want. 

But God never fails to reward such acts of gene- 
rosity. That night, as Martin slept, our Lord ap- 
peared to him with His countenance 'radiant with 
love, wearing the half of the cloak which he had given 
to the beggar in the morning, and he heard Him say 
to the angels who surrounded Him, '^ Martin, not yet 
baptised, has covered Me with this cloak.** 

This vision filled him with such ardour, that be 
at once received baptism ; and two years later he was 
allowed to leave the army. After he had spent 
some time in retirement and study, he was ordained 
priest ; and soon became famous for the great num- 
ber of persons whom he converted to the faith. One 
day, as he was travelling in one of the wildest passes 
of the Alps, he was attacked by some armed robbers. 
They were about to kill him ; but the courage which 
he showed and the words which he spoke to them so 
touched their hearts, that they threw down their 
gworda, and rowed to embrace ^ life of -^eivance. 
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Being at last chosen Bishop of Tours, he directed 
all his efforts to destroy the worship of idols through- 
out his'diocese. The pagans of that part were in the 
habit of paying an idolatrous honour to certain trees 
planted near to their temples. St Martin one day 
ordered one of these trees to be cut down, which 
greatly enraged the pagans. At last they said, " Well, 
then, we will fell it ourselves, if you will agree to this : 
stand where we shall place you, and let us see if the 
God in whom you trust is indeed able to preserve 
you.'* Martin, whose trust in God was firm and 
unshaken, suffered himself to be bound, and placed 
exactly on the spot where the tree would be sure to 
fall. Then the pagans began to hew away with their 
axes ; and, as the trunk cracked and leaned forward, 
a great cry burst from the crowd who stood by, and 
who thought St. Martin would be crushed by its fall. 
Down at last it came ; but just as it was falling the 
Bishop calmly raised his hand, and made the sign of 
the cross ; and the heavy trunk, as though struck by 
the force of some great blow, swung round, and fell 
in the opposite direction. Then all who beheld the 
miracle cast themselves on their knees, and there was 
not one in that vast multitude who did not offer him- 
self on the spot to receive Christian baptism. 




LITTLE ROGER AND THE PEAR-TRBE. 
in-»ert, to let into a thing. 
a-void, to keep out of the way of. 
oc-ca-sion, the chance hy which any thing happent. 
re-BiBt, tojtght against. 

Little Roger had just passed his seventh birthday; 
he had a happy home, with a kind father and a good 
mother ; he was the son of Squire North's gardener, 
who had kept his place for many years, and was much 
liked by his master. He was a good mau, and fa- 
ther Francis the priest often thanked God for the 
g-ood example that he gave. A.iA4\ve \.wik ^ains to 
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bring up his children well, and to teach them tp serve 
God from their very cradle. 

The cottage joined the wall of the squire's kft- 
chen*garden. Roger often watched his father at 
work there ; but he was never allowed to go into the 
gai^den* Only on Sundays liis father would some- 
times take him in for a walk, and tell him the names 
of the different plants and vegetables. Roger was a 
i^tliilble child, and liked to ask his father questions 
about what he saw ; and in this way he learnt more 
about a garden than you would have thought possi- 
ble at his age. 

The house in which his father lived was very 
pretty. There was a porch at the door, with seats 
inside it, and when the house-door was shut you 
might have fancied 3'ourself in an arbour, there were 
do many beautiful flowers and creepers trained over 
the porch. Here Roger would sometimes sit with 
his father, and eat his supper. The seat was too 
high for him, so he used to bring his little stool, and 
his father would sit opposite to him smoking his pipe 
and answering his questions. They were very happy 
together. 

One early day in spring, as Roger sat thus with 
his father and mother, he heard his father say that 
the new pear-tree had some blossoms on it for the 
finSt time. " How glad I am !" said his mother; " and 
the squire will be glad too." Then Roger asked all 
about the new pear-tree $ and he was told, that abotit 
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ten years ago^ Mr. North's son had brought him a 
graft from a very valuable pear-tree that grew in the 
island of Guernsey, the fruit of wliich was very fine. 
Roger asked what a graft was^ and he heard what 
seemed to him very wonderful. His father told him 
that if a little twig is cut oflf any tree, and inserted 
in a particular way into the bark of another tree, 
the twig will grow ; and being fed by the sap of the 
tree, it will spread and b^ar fruit, and that the fruit 
which it bears will not be of the same kind as the tree 
on which it is grafted, but will be the kind of fruit be- 
longing to the tree from which the twig was taken. 
These twigs are called grafts; and the graft of which 
they had been talking had never borne any fruit, or 
shown any blossom before that year. 

Next Sunday Roger's father took him to see the 
new pear-tree; it covered a large space on one of 
the walls, and there were two bunches of blossom 
on it. Roger heard a great deal about the pear- 
tree ; the squire came to look at it, and his friends 
and their gardeners came too to see the beautiful 
blossoms. It was a rare kind, they said, and all 
showed the greatest anxiety that the blossoms should 
set. At last the pear-tree came to occupy so much 
of Roger's curiosity that he could think of nothing 
else. He was careless over his lessons at school, and 
lost his place in the class. Then he resolved to put 
the pear-tree and its blossoms quite out of his head; 
but from his little attic-window he could see the 
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wall against which it was trained^ and as he sat there 
trying to learn his lessons^ he caught sight of the 
squire himself pointing out the wonderful tree to a 
group of visitors ; and the next day again Roger was 
at the bottom of his class. 

One evening his father said, '< There was a hard 
frost last night ; I am very anxious about the pear- 
tree." "What has the pear-tree got to do with the 
frost?" asked Roger. His father explained to him 
that the fruit is formed at the bottom of the flower ; 
and that if the frost destroys the flower before its 
natural time for falling ofF, it drops off, carrying with 
it that part which would afterwards become the fruit. 
A few days later his father walked in, carrjring in his 
hand a bunch of white blossoms. " All the blossoms 
on the upper bunch have fallen," he said ; " but the 
lower flowers are not yet touched by the frost" But 
during the next week one blossom after another fell 
from the lower bunch also : Roger could have cried 
from vexation, and his lessons were worse done than 
ever. At last, when Sunday came again, he went into 
the garden with his father, and to his joy he heard him 
say that one pear, and only one, had really set ; and 
after waiting for ten years, the squire would taste the 
wonderful fruit at last 

The pear grew fast, but his father said it had not 
yet come to a quarter its proper size. Then he de- 
scribed what it would be like when ripe. Its colour, 
he said, would be like bright gold, and it would taate 
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like some delicate preserve. Every day Roger watched 
it^ and saw it getting its golden hue ; and he would 
stand before the tree thinking of the scent which it 
would give out, and wishing he could only smell it 

About this time a great change was observed in 
the boy. Every one perceived it, and even the 
squire once asked his mother if Roger were not ill. 
He did not eat, and no longer seemed to like walk- 
ing with his father in the garden. Sometimes he 
was found crying ; and instead of showing his former 
interest in the wonderful pear-tree, he would go out 
of the room when it was talked of. He was growing 
pale and thin too, and his mother made tip her mind 
to send him away somewhere for change of air ; for 
she saw that the child was really ailing* 

One evening aboutthis time, as they were all sitting 
in the porch as usual, his father said, "it is very odd, 
but for the last three weeks that pear has not grown 
a bit. It is not yet ripe, but still it does not grow \ 
I think it even shrivels. I would pick it, but master 
always says, * Leave it a week longer."' 

Roger slipped down from his chairj and hiding 
his face on his fkther's arm, began to cry bitterly. 
*' Poor boy !'* said his father ; " never mind about the 
pear, Roger ; there will be plenty next year/' And 
his mother, feeling sure that the» child was ill, sent 
him to bed. Next day Roger asked to go and see 
Father Francis. He entered the priest's little parlour 
looking very miserable. 
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" Father Francis," he said^ '*Iam come to- tell 
you all. Every one thinks me ill, but I aju only ill 
because I am unhappy. You know how much has 
been said about that pear-tree. From the first it 
has been a temptation to me. I could think of no- 
thing else, and because of it I neglected my lessons 
and every thing else. A little while ago, I did what 
I had been told never to do ; I went into the garden 
by myself. I lifted up the pear to look at it, and 
when I saw how ripe it was getting, I bit a piece out 
of the under side. It will never ripen or grow larger 
now, and I have never been happy for one moment 
since I did it." 

Father Francis was going to speak when the door 
opened, and the squire walked in. He heard the 
whole story, and was very kind. He went into the 
'garden himself and picked the pear, which he threw 
into the fire. He was so pleased with Roger for 
having come to tell Father Francis, that he said he 
should never tell any one what had happened, not 
even Roger's father or mother. And for a whole 
week Roger's father thought that the squire had 
picked the pear for his own pleasure. But at the 
end of that time Roger said to the squire, " If you 
please, sir, I can't bear to keep it from my father 
and mother." "You are right, my boy," said the 
squire. " Come with me, and we will tell them to- 
gether." 

So he went home with Roger ; and holding him 
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by the hand, he told the whole story to the gardener 
and his wife. ** And now," he said, ^*you must not 
punish Roger : he has repented, and he has learnt a 
lesson that he will never forget. He has learnt to 
conquer temptations before they conquer him, and 
to avoid the occasions of sin. If he had put the 
pear-tree out of his head when first he found it 
interfere with his duties, he would never have had 
this trouble ; and I feel sure he will know better 
another time how to resist a first temptation." 



THK END. 
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